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DISILLUSIONED:  ANOTHER  VIEW 

Smith  was  shown  Brown’s  interview  concerning  the  Brick- 
town  schools  published  in  the  October,  1907,  Educational 
Review  under  the  caption  of  “  Disillusioned.”  A  few  days 
later,  Smith  was  called  up  and  asked  what  he  thought  of 
Brown’s  criticisms.  To  this  inquiry  Smith  replied  “  I  am 
amazed  that  a  man  of  Brown’s  e.xperience,  who  has  taken  years 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  details  of  his  own  business,  whose 
only  e.xperience  with  the  schools  is  his  one  term  as  trustee, 
should  presume  to  revise  the  course  of  study  affecting  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  hundreds  of  children  upon  the  meager  data  gathered 
from  ‘  a  long  hiorning  ’  in  which  he  ‘  visited  all  classes  ’ 
of  a  school  system  even  tho  his  knowledge  be  supplemented 
by  that  gained  from  ‘  other  visits  ’  of  probably  equal  super¬ 
ficiality,  thus  subjecting  himself  to  the  very  criticism  which  he 
makes  against  the  schools.  Evidently,  he  has  not  read  “  The 
people  and  the  schools,”  in  the  May,  1901,  Educational 
Review. 

“  It  has  been  the  custom  of  myself  and  wife  to  visit  our  Brick- 
town  schools  several  times  each  year  since  our  children  began 
to  attend.  W’e  have  followed  them  thru  the  kindergarten,  the 
grades,  and  the  high  school.  W'e  make  it  a  point  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  the  teachers  of  our  children,  and  we  have 
always  found  them  as  a  rule  cultivated,  earnest,  and  conscien¬ 
tious  people  ready  to  listen  to  suggestions,  appreciative  of  the 
interest  we  have  shown.  If  parents  would  show  the  same  inter- 
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est  in  tlie  training  of  their  children  that  they  exhibit  in  the 
training  of  their  cattle  and  become  acquainted  with  the  actual 
conditions  and  working  of  our  schools,  they  would  find  that 
many  of  the  supposed  evils  do  not  exist  and  would  be  in  a 
position  to  intelligently  assist  in  remedying  those  admittedly 
there. 

“  Each  year  a  dozen  or  more  of  our  high  school  graduates 
enter  college  upon  their  diplomas,  while  others  who  are  not 
graduates  are  passing  college  entrance  examinations.  How  is 
this  possible  if  the  schools  are  not  doing  good  honest  work? 
This  question  takes  on  added  weight  when  we  reflect  that  col¬ 
lege  entrance  requirements  have  been  raised  twenty-five  per 
cent.^  in  as  many  years.  When  Brown  and  I  finished  the  course 
offered  by  our  Bricktown  school  less  than  ‘  fifty  years  ago,’ 
we  were  unable  to  pass  college  entrance  examinations  until 
we  had  spent  a  full  year  with  a  tutor  making  special  prepara¬ 
tion  for  those  examinations,  notwithstanding  that  the  colleges 
then  were  ‘  mainly  institutions  of  secondary  education.’  ^  Now 
our  graduates,  with  only  the  training  which  every  pupil  may 
have,  pass  the  more  difficult  examinations  in  ever  increasing 
numbers.  Have  the  colleges  fallen  below  the  standard  of 
‘  fifty  years  ago  ’  also?  Brown’s  authority  for  the  degeneracy 
of  the  schools  says  that  the  colleges  have  ‘  broadened,  im¬ 
proved,  etc.’  Rcdiictio  ad  absiirdum.  If  the  schools  were 
what  they  were  ‘  fifty  years  ago,’  no  one  would  patronize 
them. 

“  Now  just  a  word  about  the  complaint  of  the  colleges  that 
our  graduates  are  not  well  trained.  Assuming  that  this  is 
true,  where  rests  the  responsibility?  Colleges  are  the  sole 
arbiters  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  entrance.  If  the  standards 
•are  yet  so  lov<?^  as  to  permit  the  entrance  of  poorly  trained  candi¬ 
dates,  why  aren’t  the  standards  put  still  higher?  Each  time 
they  have  been  raised  in  the  past,  the  changed  conditions  have 
been  promptly  met  by  the  schools  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 
The  attendance  upon  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools 

'  P.  48,  ProceedirifTs  Association  of  Collej:;es  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland  for  iqo6  ;  also  p.  27,  School  review,  January,  1908. 
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in  1889-90  was  55,687;  in  1905-06  it  was  135,834,  an  increase 
of  143  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  increased  requirements. 

“  Not  only  have  colleges  increased  the  amount  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  themselves,  but  they  have  multiplied  the  number  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  may  be  offered  (or  required)  for  entrance,  until 
high  school  programs  have  become  overloaded,  the  expense  for 
maintenance  materially  increased,  with  results  which  are 
neither  satisfactory  to  the  schools  or  the  colleges.  The  au¬ 
thority  which  sets  the  examination,  establishes  the  standard  and 
shoulders  the  responsibility. 

“  Our  schools  are  now  in  the  hands  of  teachers  trained  by 
the  colleges  and  the  professional  schools,  and  the  textbooks 
used  are  to  a  considerable  degree  written  by  the  professors  in 
these  higher  institutions.  If  these  conditions  do  not  bring 
about  the  results  which  the  colleges  want,  the  remedy  would 
seem  easy.  At  a  recent  educational  meeting  a  distinguished 
college  professor  of  English  who  undoubtedly  acquired  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  his  knowledge  since  he  left  the  secondary 
school,  a  fact  which  he  had  quite  forgotten,  stated  that  the 
work  in  English  in  our  Bricktown  schools  was  very  bad  in¬ 
deed.  Our  superintendent  was  present,  and  in  response  to 
the  request  for  an  explanation,  replied  somewhat  as  follows : 
If  we  consider  that  all  the  English  training  which  a  pupil  who 
does  or  does  not  go  to  college  is  likely  to  get  must  be  had 
in  our  high  schools,  which  under  the  college  elective  (better 
Laissez-faire)  system  are  fast  becoming  the  only  schools  of 
liberal  culture  left,  our  results  are  not  satisfactory.  This  has 
given  us  great  concern,  and  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
we  have  devoted  much  time.  But  the  only  results  thus  far 
reached  indicate  that  the  root  of  the  difficulty  rests  in  the  facts 
that  the  professor  making  the  criticism  prescribed  the  course 
in  English,  the  teachers  in  charge  are  the  ‘  certified  ’  graduates 
of  his  own  college,  and  the  textbooks  used  by  the  pupils  were 
written  by  the  professor  himself.  Brown  may  term  this  ‘  a  short 
spiral,’  but  the  audience  seemed  to  think  the  debate  closed. 

“  Brown  objects  to  thirty-minute  recitations  and  to  the 
theor)'^  upon  which  they  are  based.  He  asserts  that  the  theory 
is  denied  by  employers  of  no  older  boys  who  keep  them  at  work 
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eight  hours  per  day.  It  is  true  that  the  business  day  is  longer 
than  a  boy’s  school  day,  but  the  inference  that  single  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  average  more  than  thirty  minutes  is  not  true. 
In  most  forms  of  business  the  transactions  of  a  day  are  ex¬ 
tremely  varied  and  it  will  not  take  Brown  even  ‘  a  long  morn¬ 
ing  ’  to  discover  that  they  are.  Prove  this  by  observing  the 
clerks  in  any  business  house  for  an  hour. 

“  Colleges  place  the  length  of  a  class  period  at  one  hour. 
Taking  this  as  the  proper  length  for  college  men,  does  it  not 
seem  that  forty-five  minutes  are  sufficient  for  a  class  recitation 
for  high  school  boys,  four  years  their  junior,  and  thirty  min¬ 
utes  long  enough  for  children  in  the  grades  still  another  four 
years  younger?  At  any  rate,  it  is  three  times  as  long  as  the 
recitation  period  of  ‘  fifty  years  ago.’  * 

“  I  have  always  understood  that  the  power  of  sustained  atten¬ 
tion  and  concentration  awaited  upon  years.  I  have  noticed  that 
children  at  play  of  themselves  frequently  change  from  one  toy 
or  sport  to  another,  their  minds  failing  to  respond  to  cer¬ 
tain  stimuli,  excepting  for  short  intervals.  This  characteristic 
is  not  i>eculiar  to  the  child-mind  entirely  and  explains  why 
some  really  intelligent  people  sleep  at  lectures. 

“  School  programs  are  built  upon  this  principle.  In  the 
lower  grades  there  are  many  subjects  and  the  child  is  not 
held  unduly  to  the  consideration  of  any  one  of  them.  This  by 
no  means  implies  superficiality  of  treatment,  but  rather  the 
recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  putting  a  quart  into  a  pint 
cup  without  injustice  to  the  cup.  As  the  child  advances  in 
grade  the  number  of  subjects  decreases  and  the  time  each  sub¬ 
ject  is  considered  increases,  until  we  find  the  man  giving  his 
whole  attention  to  the  consideration  of  a  phase  of  a  single 
subject. 

“  People  usually  find  what  they  are  looking  for.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  are  so  interested  in  looking  for  and  talking  about  the  faults 
of  others  that  they  have  no  time  to  devote  to  introspection.  A 
Philosopher  who  lived  about  two  thousand  years  ago  had 
tliis  class  in  mind  when  he  referred  to  the  mote  and  beam 
story.  One  man  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  ‘  mistakes  of  Moses  ’ 
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that  he  utterly  failed  to  discover  one  of  the  most  colossal  and 
influential  characters  in  human  history.  I  have  always  felt 
kindly  toward  the  teacher  shut  up  for  five  hours  daily  with 
forty-five  children  representing  all  grades  of  social  develop¬ 
ment  and  personal  cleanliness  in  the  home  ;  teachers  who  must 
take  the  ‘  Ethels  ’  and  the  worse  Tommy s  who  have  been  reared 
up  to  the  school  age  by  servant  girls  or  have  grown  up  on 
the  street  while  their  parents  delved  for  the  privilege  of 
eking  out  a  miserable  existence  or  discust  the  failure  of 
the  schools  at  clubs  or  over  pink  tea.  The  schools  are  by  no 
means  perfect.  But  how  about  the  homes  from  which  the 
children  come?  Are  they?  Curfew  ordinances  and  compul¬ 
sory  education  laws  are  the  monuments  erected  to  parental 
neglect  in  nearly  every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union. 

“  But  let  Dr.  Harris  ^  give  us  a  glimpse  into  those  schools  of 
‘  fifty  years  ago.’  He  says  substantially  as  follows ;  Up  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  only  about  one- 
twelfth  of  our  population  was  urban.  The  schools  of  that 
time  were  largely  the  ungraded  school  of  the  country  in  charge 
of  a  single  teacher,  who  conducted  from  twenty  to  forty  sep¬ 
arate  recitations  daily  from  five  to  ten  minutes  each.  A  recita¬ 
tion  consisted  in  examining  a  pupil  upon  the  memorization 
of  the  words  of. the  textbook,  or  in  verifying  the  answers  he 
had  obtained  in  the  solution  of  his  problems  with  those  in  a 
printed  key.  Naturally  bright  pupils  accomplished  a  fair 
amount  of  work  if  they  happened  to  have  good  textbooks,  but 
the  rank  and  file  learned  a  little  reading,  writing,  and  arithme¬ 
tic  from  the  same  books  for  several  winters,  beginning  at  the 
first  page  on  the  first  day  of  school  each  year.  In  a  properly 
graded  school  today,  a  teacher  has  but  two  classes  as  a  rule, 
one  of  which  she  hears  recite  while  the  other  prepares  a  new 
lesson.  The  pupils  are  of  nearly  the  same  degree  of  progress 
in  their  studies,  and  in  a  recitation  of  thirty  minutes,  time  is 
afforded  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  text  in  which  the  pupils 
take  part  in  their  own  language. 

“  The  average  child  now  learns  to  read  in  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  master  his  ‘  a,  b,  abs  ’  ‘  fifty  years  ago.’  The  single 

^  P.  84,  Vol.  I,  Education  in  the  United  States. 
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book  course  in  reading  has  given  place  to  several  better  books 
for  basal  study.  In  addition,  a  course  in  supplementary  read¬ 
ing  has  been  laid  out  which  acquaints  children  with  the  classic 
myths,  fairy  tales,  fables,  folklore,  wonder  stories,  hero  tales, 
biography,  history,  and  literature.  Besides  this  course  in  sup¬ 
plementary  reading  to  be  done  in  class,  courses  for  home  read¬ 
ing  suited  to  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  have  been 
planned  and  the  books  made  accessible  for  all  children  alike. 
When  one  contemplates  that  children  will  read  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  book,  this  cultivation  of  the  taste  for  good  read¬ 
ing  and  the  establishment  of  the  habit  of  reading  on  the  part 
of  the  schools  are  pearls  of  great  price. 

“  Geography  is  no  longer  the  finger  on  the  map  and  the 
finger-on-the-map  question  kind  of  '  fifty  years  ago.’  I  recently 
visited  our  seventh  grade  in  Bricktown  and  heard  a  lesson 
upon  ‘  Why  is  one  country  or  state  a  manufacturing  country 
or  state  while  others  are  agricultural  ?  ’  It  was  a  highly  in¬ 
structive  recitation  in  which  every  pupil  in  the  class  took  in¬ 
telligent  part.  Miss  Thornton  told  me  that  topics  like  cotton 
and  cattle-raising,  mining,  lumbering,  shipbuilding,  canals,  rail¬ 
roads,  inventions,  commerce,  etc.,  constituted  regular  work  once 
each  week  in  which  current  events  formed  an  important  part, 
and  that  once  each  month  she  illustrated  the  work  by  the 
stereopticon,  taking  children  in  these  illustrated  lessons  around 
the  world.  The  remaining  four  days  per  week,  she  said,  was 
ample  time  for  the  study  of  the  political,  physical,  and  mathe¬ 
matical  geography  which,  I  observed,  was  minus  the  atlas- 
gazetteer  features  that  constituted  the  whole  thing  ‘  fifty 
years  ago.’ 

“  Brown,  like  all  others  who  have  pointed  to  poor  spelling, 
has  utterly  failed  to  show  that  it  is  an  invention  of  the  modern 
public  school.  And  what  is  more  he  can’t  do  it.  He  has  appar¬ 
ently  forgotten  the  spelling  match  ®  held  between  Bi'i?kt'nvn’s 
two  churches  last  winter.  The  contestants  included  the  pastors 
of  both  churches,  our  local  editor,  three  proofreaders,  three  col¬ 
lege  professors,  and  the  remainder  of  the  twenty-four  were 
made  up  from  the  representative  business  men  of  the  town, 
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not  one  of  whom  had  been  in  school  within  the  past  twenty 
years  or  more.  Miss  Thornton  pronounced  the  words  used  in 
her  seventh  grade.  The  result  was  that  every  man  of  the 
twenty-four  was  retired  twice  within  just  one  hour.  Here  was 
a  real  test  of  the  efficiency  of  present-day  methods  with  those 
of  ‘  fifty  years  ago  ’  or  less.  I  haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  our  experience  can  be  repeated  in  every  town  of  this  size 
in  the  country.  It  is  unreasonable  for  the  public  to  expect  that 
the  schools  teach  to  children  of  thirteen  the  spelling  of  the 
vocabulary  of  men  of  forty,  or  the  spelling  of  the  technical 
terms  peculiar  to  the  various  professions.  Spelling  is  a  growth, 
as  tested  by  one’s  own  experience. 

“  But  we  are  not  entirely  without  data  concerning  the  past 
with  which  to  compare  present  results.  This  cry  that  the 
‘  three  R’s  ’  are  neglected  is  by  no  means  new.  A  few  years 
ago  the  answer  papers  written  in  1846  by  the  children  of  the 
first  year  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  high  school  were  found 
together  with  the  questions.®  These  questions  were  again  used 
in  Springfield  in  1905,  and  the  basis  of  rating  the  answers  was 
the  same  as  in  1846.  Later  these  questions  were  given  else¬ 
where.  Educators  have  never  denied  the  importance  of  the 
‘  three  R’s,’  but  have  denied  that  they  are  being  neglected. 
The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  this  real  test  of  effi¬ 
ciency  between  the  old  and  the  new  methods  and  courses  of 
study : 


City 

Date 

No.  pupils 

Per  cent,  correct  in 
Spelling  Arithmetic 

Springfield  . . . . 

,  . .  . . 1846 

85 

40.6 

29.4 

Springfield  . .  . . 

- 1905 

245 

51-2 

655 

Brooklyn  . 

. 1905 

94 

— 

71.27 

Nashville  . 

- 1905 

371 

57-3 

72.9 

“  Brown  seems  to  be  troubled  about  that  ‘  bright-faced  boy 
of  thirteen  ’  who  was  studying  Shelley’s  Skylark,  and  by  his 
question  raises  a  doubt  as  to  whether  language  work,  thru 
the  medium  of  committing  choice  English  classics,  is  desirable. 
This  is  the  modern  substitute  for  the  ‘  rules  of  syntax,’  and 
the  dry-as-dust  pages  of  Ouackenbush’s  English  grammar, 
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which  was  formerly  conned  with  about  as  much  interest  and 
profit  as  would  result  from  committing  a  few  pages  of  the 
dictionary.  President  Faunce,  of  Brown  University,  says  that 
‘  language  and  literature  are  largely  matters  of  imitation  and 
association.’  This  being  so,  the  reading  of  choice  prose  and 
poetry  and  the  committing  of  some  of  these  to  memory  bring 
the  child  into  this  association  with  and  imitation  of  the  best 
users  of  the  language.  Aside  from  getting  a  vocabulary,  read¬ 
ing  and  language  in  our  public  schools  are  inseparable. 

“  Then,  too,  that  ‘  bright-faced  boy  of  thirteen  ’  will  be  in 
the  high  school  next  year  studying  Latin,  algebra,  history,  or 
biology  and  English.  How  can  he  do  this  if  he  is  unable 
to  get  profit  from  Shelley’s  Skylark?  Of  course  he  will  not 
have  the  understanding  of  the  Skylark  at  thirteen  that  he  will 
have  at  twenty,  neither  will  he  have  at  twenty  the  same  full 
meaning  that  he  will  get  at  forty,  but  he  will  have  taken  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

“  Music,  drawing,  kindergartens,  domestic  science,  manual 
training,  and  commercial  studies  are  not  fads.  Brown  will  find 
it  hard  work  getting  educators  of  standing  to  so  state  over 
their  signatures.  One  of  these  studies  is  now  given  credit 
for  entrance  by  several  of  the  very  largest  universities  of  the 
country,  and  another  is  a  regular  study  in  a  few,  receiving  uni¬ 
versity  credit  toward  graduation.  In  this  connection,  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  the  Elementary  Syllabus  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  schools  of  New  York, 
the  general  attitude  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  report  of  the  German  Commission  on  our  schools,  among 
many  other  important  documents,  will  form  interesting 
reading. 

“  The  introduction  of  these  studies  into  the  schools  is  simply 
a  movement  to  suit  the  child’s  ‘  education  to  the  requirement 
of  the  civilization  into  which  he  is  born,’  an  approximation  to 
Spencer’s  definition  of  education.  Good  citizenship  demands 
that  the  vast  majority  who  can  never  go  beyond  the  high 
school,  possibly  not  beyond  the  elementary  school,  should  be 
trained  along  lines  of  self-support.  'I'he  great  question  in 
education  today  is,  what  can  be  done  for  this  great  majority 
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to  train  them  for  the  serious  responsibilities  of  citizen¬ 
ship?  And  the  answer  comes  in  the  list  of  subjects  above 
mentioned,  in  evening  schools,  in  commercial  schools,  in  man¬ 
ual  training  schools,  and  in  trade  schools.  We  shall  always 
train  the  boy  who  wants  to  go  to  college,  but  we  are  going  to 
train  the  boy  who  can  not  or  does  not  want  to  go. 

“  Concerning  the  historic  or  traditional  methods  which  the 
schools  have  always  followed  until  recently.  Colonel  Parker 
once  forcibly  summed  up  the  situation  thus :  ‘  We  dwell  on 
those  who  have  been  saved  by  our  older  methods,  hut  zvho  has 
counted  the  lost?  ’ 

“  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University,  says 
that  ‘  in  the  division  of  labor  education  has  been  assigned  to 
the  schools.  The  public  desires  good  schools,  but  does  not 
know  what  good  schools  are.  It  is  the  teacher's  business  to 
tell  them  and  to  tell  them  what  good  schools  cost.’  Good 
schools  mean  good  teachers  at  materially  increased  salaries, 
or  they  can  not  be  had  in  competition  with  other  forms  of 
business  that  will  pay.  Good  schools  mean  ample  and  sub¬ 
stantial  buildings,  well  equipped  with  furniture,  apparatus, 
libraries,  laboratories,  sanitary  plumbing,  scientific  heating  and 
ventilating,  possibly,  as  in  many  localities,  free  textbooks  and 
supplies.  These  cost  many  times  the  equipment  of  ‘  fifty  years 
ago,’  when  army  accommodations  sufficed.  Another  cause  for 
increased  expenditures  is  found  in  the  increased  attendance. 
In  1870  there  were  enrolled  in  our  schools  7,561,582  different 
children.  In  1905  the  enrollment  was  16,641,970,  an  increase 
of  over  120  per  cent.  Thus  attendance  alone  would  warrant 
an  increase  of  120  per  cent,  were  the  schools  on  the  1870  basis 
in  matters  of  salaries,  equipment,  etc.,  and  of  a  much  larger 
increase  on  the  present  basis.  Dr.  Charles  De  Garmo,  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  has  called  this  ‘  the  period  of  material  con¬ 
struction  in  education.’  Compulsory  education  laws  have 
driven  the  children  into  the  schools  in  such  numbers  that 
the  problem  of  properly  housing  them  is  one  of  first  importance. 

“  The  burden  of  assimilating  this  heterogeneous  mass,  which 
includes  thousands  of  foreign-born  children,  has  fallen  upon 
the  elementary  schools.  As  to  whether  they  have  been  equal 
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to  the  situation  or  not,  President  Butler  has  this  to  say:  ‘  No 
secondary  school  or  college  in  America  can  show  teaching  to 
compare,  in  mastery  of  scientific  method  and  in  technical  skill, 
with  the  best  teaching  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  best  ele¬ 
mentary  schools;  ’  a  conclusion  which  is  based  upon  more 
ample  data  than  could  be  acquired  by  ‘  a  long  morning  ’  in 
which  ‘  all  the  classes  ’  of  a  school  system  were  visited. 

“  Brown  is  right  in  his  statement  that  the  schools  are  not 
perfect,  but  wrong  in  his  inference  that  imperfection  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  schools.  He  is  right  in  his  statement  that 
the  public  is  deeply  interested  in  the  schools,  but  wrong  in  his 
inference  that  this  right  is  peculiar  to  the  schools  because  the 
public  pays  the  bills  and  furnishes  the  children.  This  is  just 
what  it  does  for  banking,  the  church,  all  forms  of  business, 
government,  and  the  professions.  No,  the  schools  are  not 
above  criticism.  Neither  is  civilization  itself,  which  permits 
men  to  starve  who  wish  to  work;  which  permits  the  machinery 
of  production  to  lie  idle  while  children  are  hungry  and  help¬ 
less.  But  the  schools  have  made  it  possible  for  two-thirds 
of  the  states  of  the  union  to  express  the  percentage  of  their 
illiteracy  with  one  figure  with  all  that  that  means  for  human 
bettennent. 

“  Mr.  Wells  ’  is  wrong  when  he  says  that  the  19th  century, 
when  it  shall  take  its  place  upon  the  chronological  charts  of 
the  future,  will  be  symbolized  by  a  locomotive  upon  a  railway. 
If  the  19th  century  stands  for  anvthing  that  will  distinguish  it 
and  place  it  upon  the  honor  roll  of  the  centuries,  it  is  its 
unparalleled  achievements  in  public  education.  Mr.  Wells’s  pic¬ 
ture  is  not  complete.  In  front  of  his  engine  must  be  placed  a 
schoolhouse,  surmounted  by  the  American  flag,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of' defactoryized  boys  and  girls.” 

F.  D.  Boynton 

’  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

■*  North  American  review,  June,  iQOt. 
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THE  NEW  BASIS  OF  METHOD  ^ 


The  study  of  the  art  and  science  of  education  today  involves, 
among  other  phases,  consideration  of  the  learning  processes  as 
these  are  connected  with  the  various  subjects  making  up  the 
curriculums  of  our  schools.  The  study  of  method  may  be 
approached  from  either  one  of  two  standpoints.  On  the  one 
hand,  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  content  and 
in  the  development  of  devices  of  presentation  of  the  special 
subjects,  such  as  the  mechanics  of  reading,  number  work,  writ¬ 
ing,  chemistry,  French,  drawing,  and  the  others,  we  obtain  the 
studies  of  special  method;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  is  viewed  less  with  reference  to  the  mastery  of 
special  subjects  and  more  with  reference  to  the  physiological 
and  psychological  processes  involved,  we  have  what  is  some¬ 
times  called  general  method.  In  the  former  case  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  subject-matter  largely  determine  method;  in 
the  latter,  the  main  influence  comes  from  a  consideration  of 
the  wide  educational  ends  to  be  attained,  as  these  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  habits  to  be  formed,  appreciations  to  lie 
stimulated,  knowledge  to  be  acquired,  and  ideals  to  be  devel¬ 
oped.  A  study  of  the  learning  process,  when  special  method  is 
under  consideration,  tends  to  expend  its  effort  on  subject- 
matter;  while  the  influence  of  the  study  of  general  method 
is  to  emphasize  the  powers  and  processes  of  the  learner  him¬ 
self. 

Historically  it  would  seem  to  be  true,  except  at  rare  in¬ 
tervals,  that  the  development  of  the  art  of  teaching  tended  to 
center  about  the  thing  which  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  have 
the  child  learn.  Hence  the  processes  of  trial,  experiment,  and 
selection  have  tended  to  produce  an  elaborate  body  of 

‘  A  lecture  delivered  at  the  West  Riding  County  Council  Summer  Vacation 
Course,  Scarborough,  England,  on  July  29,  i<)oy. 
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method — method  of  organization  of  subject-matter  as  well  as 
method  of  presentation — in  connection  with  each  one  of  the 
studies.  Each  division  of  mathematics,  each  phase  of  the  study 
of  the  vernacular,  writing,  drawing,  Latin,  manual  training, 
history,  each  one  of  the  sciences — in  every  case  we  find  a  more 
or  less  detailed  and  elaborated  methodology.  And  running 
thru  it  all  we  find  one  prominent  characteristic:  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  subjects  for  teaching  purposes  seems  to  have  been 
effected  by  mature  and  scholarly  minds  which  have  made  but 
grudging  acknowledgment  that  the  limitations  and  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  child  mind  might  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  the  learning  process  most  effective.  Only  seldom,  his¬ 
torically  speaking,  have  textbooks  been  written  or  other  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  subject-matter  of  special  studies  been  produced 
by  those  who,  either  by  virtue  of  keen  sympathy  and  intuition, 
or  even  owing  to  long  experience,  could  enter  easily  into 
the  interests,  capacities,  and  points  of  view  of  children.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  has  been  chiefly  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  special  subjects  that,  in  the  past,  conscious  method 
manifested  itself. 

Note  how  the  adult  and  scholarly  mind  has  worked  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  teaching  organizations  of  the  special  school  sub¬ 
jects.  In  proportion  as  knowledge  has  developed,  under¬ 
lying  principles  have  come  into  view  and  logical  system  devel¬ 
oped.  Thru  long  experience  and  study  the  mature  mind  comes 
to  grasp  the  general  outlines  and  principles  of  a  study,  and, 
having  found  a  few  simple  keys  to  the  whole,  which  simplifies 
it  for  him,  he  immediately  assumes  that  such  order  should 
be  most  effective  in  teaching  children.  Not  many  years  ago 
the  student  of  script  letters  was  able  to  discern  a  few  simple 
elements  of  vVhich  nearly  all  the  letters  were  composed.  What 
more  natural  than  that  a  scheme  of  penmanship  teaching  (now 
happily  obsolete)  should  be  developed  which  would  involve  as 
the  central  feature  of  its  method  the  complete  and  preliminary 
mastery  of  these  elements?  Again,  it  is  found  that  much  of 
drawing  involves  the  application  of  a  few  elemental  forms; 
and,  naturally,  systems  of  drawing  for  children  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  which  require  years  spent  in  drill  on  these  elemental 
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forms.  The  varied  processes  of  applied  arithmetic  may  be  com¬ 
prehended  in  a  small  number  of  fundamental  rules;  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  machines  may  be  resolved  into  six  or  even  two  fun¬ 
damental  forms;  the  study  of  the  plant  world  may  be  ap¬ 
proached  thru  the  classifications  which  order  and  simplify 
it;  and  so  on  for  each  subject  which  enters  into  the  schools. 
And  in  each  case  that  logical  order  or  natural  order  (in  the 
external  world)  has  been  seized  upon  by  the  adult  maker  of 
schemes  of  study  as  giving  the  most  effective  basis  of  method 
for  teaching  purposes. 

So  long  as  teachers  failed  to  study  the  learning  process  as 
conditioned  partly  by  the  limitations  and  peculiar  powers  of 
the  child’s  mind,  it  was  natural  that  this  should  be  true.  To 
the  discoverer  and  admirer  of  organization  in  the  various 
divisions  of  knowledge,  it  was  inevitable  to  think  of  these  as 
exhibiting  the  most  eff'ective  way  for  the  learner.  If  all  pen¬ 
manship  may  be  reduced  to  a  half-dozen  fundamental  forms, 
why  not  secure  the  mastery  of  these  at  the  outset?  If  all 
reading  involves  the  alphabet,  and  the  ability  to  unite  its  mem¬ 
bers  into  untold  numbers  of  meaningful  and  meaningless  sylla¬ 
bles,  why  not  give  the  first  two  or  three  years  to  drill  on  let¬ 
ters  and  syllables?  If  the  mastery  of  tool  processes  seems  to 
involve,  sooner  or  later,  certain  detailed  and  very  special  types 
of  skill,  why  not  strive  for  these  at  the  outset,  as  has  been  done 
in  certain  types  of  manual  training?  There  have  been  times 
when  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  began  and  continued  long 
with  its  grammar;  when  the  study  of  literature  was  mostly 
a  study  of  the  lives  of  authors  and  lists  of  their  work;  when 
the  study  of  music,  at  least  in  the  schools,  was  mainly  a  study 
of  the  written  technique  of  music;  when  the  study  of  history 
was  an  attempted  mastery  of  the  dates  and  the  far-reaching 
generalizations  of  history.  W'e  have  seen  the  study  of  physics 
by  beginners  confined  mainly  to  tasks  in  quantitative  work, 
because  the  mature  mind  finds  quantitative  method  so  service¬ 
able.  Xot  long  since  the  teaching  of  bic^logy  by  many  teachers 
was  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  logical  system  beginning  with 
the  most  elemental  forms.  W’hile  it  may  not  be  true  that 
all  of  our  studies  still  exhibit  these  vices  at  their  worst,  it  may 
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well  be  questioned  whether  the  studies  as  we  have  them  organ¬ 
ized  for  children,  esiDecially  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  and 
secondary  schools,  are  not  primarily  determined  in  their  method 
by  logical  and  other  considerations  quite  external  to  the 
intrinsic  capacities  of  the  learner  himself. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  educator  tends  to  study 
the  learning  process  largely  apart  from  special  subjects  or  apart 
from  the  bias  which  a  too  exclusive  consideration  of  subject- 
matter  seems  to  give,  and  more  with  reference  to  the  child  as 
a  self-active  organism,  developing  in  a  material  and  social 
environment  which  in  itself  is  stimulating  and  educative,  it  is 
natural  that  the  traditional  school  subjects  should  receive  less 
consideration.  For,  under  these  circumstances,  the  educator 
realizes  that,  in  any  environment,  a  large  part  of  the  sum-total 
of  learning  is  quite  independent  of  artificial  direction  and 
manipulation.  Nature  has  so  e(iui])ped  the  child  with  instincts 
and  impulses  that  he  literally  must  learn.  A  thousand  physical 
adjustments,  some  of  them  very  complex,  he  will  learn  even  if 
deprived  of  human  example.  In  the  presence  of  human  ex¬ 
ample  the  mere  exercise  of  the  instincts  of  imitation  and  in¬ 
vention  gives  him  speech  and  numberless  other  social  habits  and 
appreciations.  During  the  years  ordinarily  given  to  school 
life  he  will,  if  a  savage,  or  if  loose  among  his  fellows  and 
his  elders,  acquire  a  vast  range  of  useful  habits,  significant 
knowledge,  and  influential  ideals.  For  all  this  learning  no 
schools  need  be  provided,  no  teachers’  salaries  paid,  no  text¬ 
books  or  schemes  of  study  organized.  Even  more  significant, 
there  are  required  no  long  hours  of  confinement  at  hard  desks, 
no  penalties  and  rewards,  and  no  final  examinations.  It  is  all 
part  of  the  natural  growth  process,  as  spontaneous  as  the  play 
of  animals  or' the  flowering  of  plants. 

Viewing  education  from  this  side,  it  is  natural  that  the 
enthusiastic  man  who  is  little  concerned  with  special  subjects 
should  desire  to  make  all  education  simply  a  somewhat  wider 
and  somewhat  more  directed  form  of  that  educational  process 
which  nature  organized  for  human  beings  long  before  schools 
were  dreamed  of.  Method,  from  this  standpoint,  becomes  less 
a  matter  of  the  fine  adjustment  of  this  or  that  bit  of  external 
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knowledge  or  process  of  acquiring  skill,  than  of  providing  a 
rich  environment  and  a  field  for  free  expression  of  native 
powers,  to  the  end  that  the  child  will,  thru  sheer  force  of 
the  unrestricted  but  guided  and  aided  growth  process,  reach 
the  higher  levels  of  habit,  appreciation,  knowledge,  and  ideal. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  conception,  the  belief  develops  that 
in  each  department  of  human  knowledge  and  attainment  there 
is  somewhere  an  order  of  approach  and  development  which 
closely  corresponds  to  the  natural  growth  process  and  which 
is  the  most  effective  teaching  order  on  the  one  side  and  learn¬ 
ing  order  on  the  other.  The  essence  of  method,  as  here 
conceived,  consists  in  putting  the  child  in  an  environment  of 
suitable  stimuli  and  then  allowing  the  natural  learning  powers 
to  do  their  inevitable  work.  Not  the  perfect  organization  of 
subject-matter  according  to  logical  schemes,  it  is  claimed,  but 
the  presentation  of  it  in  ways  that  correspond  to  the  child’s 
native  powers,  is  the  function  of  true  educational  method.  If 
the  child  has  a  native  thirst  for  knowledge,  why  may  we  not 
lead  him  into  an  environment  of  knowledge,  geographical,  his¬ 
torical,  or  scientific,  and  leave  him  free  until  his  natural  de¬ 
mand  for  aid  in  organizing  it  shall  again  call  on  us  for 
additional  suggestion?  If  the  unspoiled  child  craves  expres¬ 
sion  thru  speech,  thru  drawing,  and  thru  constructive  activi¬ 
ties,  why  should  we  organize  this  or  that  scheme  which  is 
denaturalized  by  adult  experience  rather  than  provide  him 
the  tools,  the  objects,  and  the  suggestion  which  will  suffice  to 
draw  forth  his  own  activities?  So  questions  the  theorist  in 
this  field,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  can  point  to  no  well- 
developed  scheme  of  instruction  based  on  his  theory. 

The  influence  of  this  conception  has,  however,  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  great  in  recent  years  to  produce  considerable  modifica¬ 
tion  in  educational  method.  In  some  slight  degree  it  has  tended 
to  introduce  new  kinds  of  subject-matter.  More  important  for 
present  purposes,  it  has  tended  to  affect  the  methods  of  organ¬ 
izing  and  presenting  the  traditional  subjects — for,  after  all, 
the  schools  may  not  aim  at  the  complete  educative  process, 
and  their  field  is  largely  determined  by  the  traditional  organ¬ 
izations  of  knowledge  and  skill  which  we  call  subjects — and  in 
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providing  certain  new  ideas  of  educational  aims.  In  much  of 
primary  teaching  the  logical  organization  of  subject-matter 
has  largely  given  way  to  a  teaching  order,  empirically  deter¬ 
mined,  which  is  sometimes  called  psychological  or  natural, 
and  which  is  unquestionably  more  effective  and  economical. 
With  regard  to  the  subjects  more  adapted  to  older  children 
we  hear  it  constantly  insisted  that  we  must  search  for  a  more 
pedagogical  order  for  the  reason  that  the  older  and  more 
artificial  order  of  organizing  and  presenting  subject-matter 
fails  to  interest  pupils,  fails  to  produce  a  valuable  permanent 
result,  and  tends  to  bring  education  into  disrepute. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  in  primary  schools  of  today  chil¬ 
dren  are  rarely  taught  penmanship,  reading,  and  number  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  more  strictly  logical  methods  that  were  once  in 
vogue.  Drills  on  the  alphabet  and  on  the  elemental  forms 
of  letters  as  used  in  writing  are  not  necessarily  abandoned,  but 
they  follow  a  considerable  time  after  the  pupil’s  introduction 
to  printed  and  written  words  as  something  nearly  allied  to  the 
objects  about  which  he  thinks  and  cares.  Primary  teaching 
has  found  avenues  of  approach  from  object,  thru  i)icture 
and  other  concrete  representation,  to  purely  abstract  sym¬ 
bol  which,  whatever  their  inherent  lack  of  system,  as  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  adult  mind,  constitute  a  far  more  effective  order 
for  the  naive  powers  of  the  young  learner  than  anything  which 
preceded.  In  the  teaching  of  drawing  we  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  transition  from  the  logical,  uninteresting,  and,  for  the 
majority  of  children,  less  eff'ective  formal  processes  to  more 
natural  processes  (natural  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child 
learner)  which  are  still  experimental.  The  same  effort  at 
transition  is  found  in  manual  work.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
child,  left  to  himself  in  an  environment  that  is  full  of  sugges¬ 
tion  to  constructive  activity  due  to  the  presence  of  tools,  the 
opportunity  to  use  them,  and  the  suggestion  of  elders  at  work, 
becomes  spontaneously  an  injitator  and  develops  powers  and 
interests  which  no  formal  prdcess  of  teaching  can  give.  Left 
to  himself,  the  child  uses  tools,  first  with  little  purpose,  then 
in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  realize  aims  and  projects  partly  due 
tc  suggestion  and  partly  due  to  invention.  But,  as  educators 
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clearly  see,  the  forms  of  manual  training"  which  have  already 
largely  become  traditional,  take  little  account  of  childish  capaci¬ 
ties,  and  derive  their  chief  principles  of  organization  and 
method  from  the  carefully  studied  experiences  of  mature 
workers.  These  forms  of  manual  training  not  only  do  not 
encourage  naive  childish  tendencies,  but  even  flout  them  by 
laying  an  embargo  upon  the  child’s  native  desires  to  experi¬ 
ment  and  to  try  to  make  things  which  have  to  him  a  genuine 
significance  in  use. 

Recent  developments  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  point 
also  to  the  influence  of  the  conception  that  logical  organiza¬ 
tion  of  subject-matter  is  not  a  final  basis  for  the  method  of 
the  teaching  order.  For  it  is  believed  by  the  proponents  of  the 
so-called  Perry  movement  that  the  central  deficiency  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  at  the  present  time  is  the  too  great 
insistence  upon  the  logical  and  abstract,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
concrete  and  applied.  Teaching  geometry  largely  thru  its 
applications  certainly  appears  at  war  with  the  simple  and 
orderly  teaching  that  is  based  on  the  strictly  logical  organiza¬ 
tion  of  that  subject;  but  experience  may  show  that  there  are 
many  paths  thru  applied  geometry  which  reach  the  real  goal  of 
learning  more  effectively  than  the  traditional  ones.  Among 
the  sciences,  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  best  teaching  of  nature- 
study  modern  method  is  coming  nearer  to  a  more  natural  order, 
as  concerns  the  learner.  It  is  noteworthy  that  biology  in 
secondary  education,  whether  under  that  name,  or  as  botany 
and  zoology,  has  attempted  many  schemes  based  upon  the 
logical  organization  of  subject-matter  which  appeals  to  the 
mature  scientist,  but  without  success;  and  that  in  the  best  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  it  is  now  following  various  experimental  orders 
which  are  frankly  claimed  to  be  psychological  or  pedagogical 
in  their  nature. 

Illustrations  might  be  multiplied.  On  either  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  are  camps  of  those  who  teach  geography,  to  some  extent 
teachers  in  one  and  geographers  in  the  other.  The  historians 
have  given  the  world  new  definitions  of  history  and  new  tests 
of  its  organization,  and  are  insisting  that  those  who  teach 
history  to  children  shall  accept  their  criteria;  and  educators 
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wlio  think  they  understand  children  are  waiting  expectantly 
for  the  man  who  is  at  once  historian  and  also  learned  or  intui¬ 
tive  of  the  ways  of  growing  youth.  In  some  respects  a  natural 
method  in  selecting  and  presenting  the  materials  of  literature 
has  been  found  for  all  the  grades;  but  so  far  it  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  American  secondary  school  shows  traces  of  this 
influence,  tho  the  English  secondary  school  has  felt  it  to  some 
extent.  In  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  there  are  methods 
called  natural,  but  whether  they  are  so  is  still  a  question  of 
fact. 

The  foregoing  represents  in  outline  two  great  and  largely 
opposed  theoretic  foundations  of  method.  The  first  grows  out 
of  the  exclusive  consideration  of  those  phases  of  human  expe¬ 
rience  which  are  chosen  as  the  subjects  of  school  education,  and 
is  primarily  characterized  by  the  logical  organization  which 
develops  in  the  mind  of  the  adult  student  and  the  most  inclu¬ 
sive  thinker;  this  logical  order  and  full  content  modified,  re¬ 
duced,  and  diluted  only  where  painful  experience  renders  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  certain  accommodations  to  the 
child’s  immaturity  (or  stupidity,  as  some  are  prone  to  think). 
The  second  represent  an  attempt  to  utilize  to  the  full  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  leaming  processes  which  are  a  part  of  the 
natural  inheritance,  the  teacher  acting  as  a  guide,  example,  and 
purveyor  of  opportunities  for  learning  rather  than  dictator  of 
content  and  method.  In  the  first,  the  thing  to  be  taught  de¬ 
termines  method;  in  the  second,  natural  processes  of  learn¬ 
ing  claim  chief  attention.  The  ultimate  ends  are  not  greatly 
different;  under  both  theories  there  is  substantial  agreement 
as  to  the  elements  of  the  social  inheritance  whose  mastery  must 
be  made  the  end  of  school  education.  The  essential  opposi¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  methods  of  attaining  these  ends. 

The  educational  literature  of,  the  day  abounds  in  criticism 
of  each  theory  and  especially  of  the  observed  results  of  the 
application  of  each  theory.  It  is  believed  by  many  educators 
that  schemes  of  teaching  built  largely  thru  study  of  subject- 
matter  are  failing  to  produce  results.  Especially  is  this  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  true  in  the  field  of  secondary  education  where  the 
influences  of  recent  pedagogical  thinking  have,  as  yet,  hardly 
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been  felt.  It  is  claimed  that  formal  education  does  not  func¬ 
tion  in  any  kind  of  genuine  experience,  or  that  it  functions 
abnormally.  Faulty  method  produces  mental  sterility,  and 
compels  the  children  to  forsake  the  school  in  order  to  gain 
contact  with  reality,  as  that  answers  to  their  instinctive  de¬ 
mands.  In  some  quarters  it  is  believed  that  many  of  the  evils 
attaching  to  the  wrong  methods  of  teaching  which  take  little 
account  of  the  natural  capacities  and  limitations  of  children  are 
insidious  in  their  nature  and,  detected  long  after  the  harm  has 
been  done,  can  not  be  traced  to  their  real  cause.  Good  ground 
can  be  found  for  the  assertion  that  the  too  logical  organiza¬ 
tion  of  subject-matter  (which  means,  in  effect,  that  it  becomes 
too  much  removed  from  the  processes  of  learning  on  the  nat¬ 
ural  level)  may  be  responsible  for  a  subtle  arrest  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of  the  child,  comparable, 
in  its  results,  to  premature  and  mal-adj listed  physical  labor 
on  the  body.  Attempts  at  learning  carried  along  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  natural  processes  result  finally  in  a  paralysis  of 
interest  and  an  incapacity  for  spontaneous  and  active  effort 
in  the  fields  of  human  experience  involved.  Hence  the  seem¬ 
ing  paradox  that  we  may,  by  extensive  teaching  of  English 
literature  (in  ways  remote  from  natural),  destroy  all  taste 
and  appreciation  for  the  kinds  of  literature  which  we  teach. 
Hence  the  probability  that  modern  methods  of  teaching 
science  in  secondary  schools  may,  except  in  a  few  cases,  de¬ 
stroy  the  native  curiosity  and  interest  which,  if  permitted 
or  encouraged  to  grow  in  more  natural  ways,  might  result 
in  permanent  increase  of  pleasure  and  capacity  in  these  fields. 
Hence  the  fact  that  wrong  methods  of  teaching  religion  and 
morality,  methods  themselves  the  outgrowth  of  too  exclusive 
consideration  of  the  subject  as  it  appealed  to  mature  leaders 
and  thinkers,  have  operated  so  as  to  stultify  true  development 
in  these  directions.  In  general  the  criticism  is  repeatedly  ad¬ 
vanced  that  the  limitations  of  a  pedagogy  built  largely  on  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  logical  order  of  subject-matter  are  not  found 
.so  much  in  the  immediately  recognized  difficulties  of  teaching 
as  in  the  permanent  arrest  of  development  which  ultimately 
supervenes.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  modern  educator 
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there  is  sometliing-  quite  pathetic  in  the  ease  with  which  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  artificialized  in  the  educative  process.  They  can 
be  taught  schemes  of  language,  literature,  science,  history, 
and  other  studies  with  apparent  good  result,  and  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  crammed  for  the  tests  which  examinations  give.  It  is 
only  when  we  consider  the  deeper  significance  of  it  all,  say  the 
critics,  in  producing  individual  and  social  arrest  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  ultimate  decay,  that  we  can  realize  that  nature  has 
established  certain  paths  of  educational  procedure  which  can 
not  be  greatly  ignored  except  at  our  peril. 

On  the  other  hand,  schemes  of  method  based  more  nearly 
on  the  supposed  natural  process  are  frequently  open  to  the 
criticism  that  the  interest  they  evoke  is  temporary  rather  than 
permanent,  that  they  fail  to  produce  the  concrete  results  in 
habit  and  knowledge  which  the  world  demands,  that  they 
tend  to  make  of  the  youth  a  barbarian  or  “  natural  savage  ” 
rather  than  the  refined  and  molded  man  demanded  by  modern 
society.  Where  the  movement  for  a  less  artificial  education 
has  had  its  effect  on  method,  it  is  claimed  that  there  has  been 
a  decline  in  certain  measurable  kinds  of  efficiency.  Children 
read  and  write  less  well  than  formerly;  their  arithmetic  knowl¬ 
edge  is  imperfect  and  unusable;  their  knowledge  of  history 
and  geography  is  vague  and  mixt  with  much  error;  their 
execution  in  drawing,  language,  and  manual  work  is  slipshod 
and  characterized  by  low  ideals  and  lack  of  standards.  What 
does  it  profit  a  child  if  he  have  great  interest  in  learning  to 
spell  if  he  nev'er  learn  to  spell?  As  was  said  before,  primary 
teaching  has  unquestionably  justified  the  change  in  the  basis 
of  method;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  same  is  true 
of  the  attempts  to  reorganize  the  subjects  of  the  upper  grades 
and  the  high  school. 

To  the  criticisms  of  the  second  theory  it  may  be  answered,  of 
course,  that  any  methodology  based  on  a  consideration  of  the 
natural  learning  processes  must  be  a  thing  of  slow  growth  and 
that  we  can  hardly  expect  any  great  achievements  until,  in  the 
upper  schools,  methods  shall  have  been  experimentally  worked 
out,  as  they  have  already  been  worked  out  in  the  primary 
schools.  But  this  is  small  satisfaction  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
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it  is  especially  in  the  maturer  pupils  that  the  world  demands 
some  tangible  evidence  of  the  results  of  education. 

Where,  then,  can  the  practical  educator  of  today  find  a  sound 
basis  of  method,  one  that  will  combine  a  maximum  of  good 
with  a  minimum  of  evil?  The  writer  believes  that  a  careful 
study  of  the  best  educational  experiments  of  recent  times  and 
of  the  processes  involved  in  procuring  excellent  results  in  the 
physical,  moral,  and  vocational  education  of  individuals  and 
groups  in  the  past  will  show  that  in  all  best  method  there  is 
involved  a  conscious  or  unconscious  recognition  of  the  two 
large  principles  discust  above,  but  each  in  a  definite  relation 
to  the  stages  of  the  learning  process.  In  individuals  or  among 
groups  of  individuals  education  has  become  sterile,  cramping, 
and  repulsive  when  its  votaries  have  too  greatly  intruded  the 
adult  point  of  view  and  the  mechanical  forms  of  adult  think¬ 
ing  on  youth;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  enthusiastic  teachers 
and  educational  prophets  have  been  able  to  supplant  tradi¬ 
tional  subjects  and  methods  with  others  supposed  to  lie  near 
to  the  lines  of  natural  and  unforced  development,  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  realize  the  habits,  forms  of  skill,  and  definite 
knowledge  which  social  conditions  demand.  But  whenever 
and  wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  combine  the  two  principles 
it  would  seem  that  education  has  more  nearly  approximated  a 
maximum  of  efficiency. 

On  the  basis  of  this  accumulated  experience  it  would  seem, 
for  example,  other  things  being  equal,  that  in  organizing  human 
experience  for  the  purjx)se  of  teaching  young  children,  the  peda¬ 
gogical  rather  than  the  logical  order  should  receive  considera¬ 
tion,  but  that  with  increasing  maturity  of  mind  there  might 
be  a  gradual  shifting  of  emphasis  to  the  logical.  Again,  other 
things  being  equal,  and  age  being  left  out  of  consideration,  it 
would  appear  that  the  early  contact  of  the  child  or  youth 
with  a  new  field  of  human  experience  which  is  to  be  made  his 
thru  the  learning  process,  should  be  governed  by  pedagogical 
rather  than  logical  considerations.  Again,  within  any  study 
which  is  long  pursued  for  the  sake  of  a  considerable  body  of 
habit  or  knowledge,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  vary  the  proce¬ 
dure  from  natural  to  logical  and  the  reverse  around  each  fairly 
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large  unit  which  might  develop  within  that  subject-matter. 
The  reasons  for  this  shifting  from  one  organizing  principle 
of  method  to  another  lie  in  the  fact  that  underlying  all  formal, 
logical,  and  highly  systematized  learning  is  a  substratum  of 
kindled  feeling  and  interest,  crude  first-hand  knowledge,  and 
aspiration  and  ideal  such  as  spring  from  large  self-activity. 
These  rough,  undifferentiated,  and  pervasive  qualities  are  best 
developed  by  those  forms  of  learning  which  approximate  the 
spontaneous.  They  seem  to  be  basal  to  permanent  interests 
and  to  the  fullest  development  of  organized  and  systematized 
habit  and  knowledge  to  be  acquired  later.  The  idea  might  be 
exprest  in  another  way  by  saying  that  the  true  educative 
process  consists  in  first  providing  abundant  opportunities  for 
that  development,  in  connection  with  any  study  of  practise, 
which  comes  from  the  largely  spontaneous  exercise  of  the  in¬ 
stincts  and  other  natural  capacities;  and  then  in  proceeding  to 
build  on  this  foundation  the  habit,  skill,  knowledge,  and  ideal 
which  are  demanded  of  civilized  conditions,  and  which  require 
what  we  term  artificial  organization  on  the  one  hand  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  artificial  requirements,  or  logical  on  the  other  as 
best  exhibiting  the  grasp  which  experience  and  insight  have 
attained  in  the  world  of  knowledge. 

A  few  examples  will  make  this  clear.  The  child  in  a  pro¬ 
pitious  environment  of  implements  and  suggestion  naturally 
seeks  to  express  himself  thru  drawing.  His  early  drawing 
is  crude,  imperfect,  and  shows  lack  of  knowledge  of  elemental 
principles.  But  in  freely  expressing  himself  the  child  gains  a 
body  of  experience  and  some  skill  which  may  be  fundamental 
to  later  development  in  this  direction.  Play,  of  course,  pro¬ 
vides  an  analogous  situation  in  the  fields  of  physical,  social, 
and  vocational  development.  Or  take  the  case  of  a  boy  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  means  and  suggestion  for  work  in  physical 
science.  Left  to  himself  such  a  boy  reads,  experiments,  pro¬ 
cures  crude  results,  all  of  which  may  not  apparently  advance 
him  far  in  the  systematic  study  of  physical  principles  or  in 
the  acquisition  of  skill  of  manipulation.  Yet  there  is  good 
reason  for  suspecting  that  the  boy  who  does  not  have  opportu¬ 
nity  for  this  stage  of  development  (which  is  not  now  allowed 
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by  the  schools)  comes  to  the  systematic  study  of  physics  with 
an  insufficient  background  of  experience  and  interest,  and  these 
can  not  be  developed  by  the  logically  arranged  courses  of 
experiments  and  study  of  principles  found  in  the  schools.  It 
may  well  be  questioned,  in  view  of  the  results  in  our  schools, 
whether  the  systematic  study  of  literature  in  upper  grades 
should  not  be  preceded  by  an  extensive  provision  of  opportu¬ 
nities  for  reading  largely  along  the  line  of  the  natural  tend¬ 
encies,  exercised,  of  course,  in  an  environment  of  wholesome 
material  and  suggestion.  Similarly  in  the  field  of  history. 
To  the  child,  as  to  primitive  man,  history  is  more  than 
a  cold  account  of  facts;  it  is  something  which  involves  feel¬ 
ing,  imagination,  ideal.  Left  to  himself  the  child  may  tend 
to  gather  his  experience  of  the  past  and  remote  from  song, 
picture,  tale,  myth,  novel,  and  epic  as  well  as  from  the  books 
which  offer  more  exact  statements  of  fact.  Whether  we  study 
the  lives  of  peoples  or  the  biographies  of  individuals,  we  have 
yet  no  evidence  that  the  approach  to  history  thru  the  above 
channels  is  not  the  most  natural  and,  in  the  long  run,  most 
effective.  The  danger,  of  course,  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many 
individuals  are  allowed  to  stop  before  they  have  acquired  some 
of  the  methods  and  content  of  exact  historical  study.  But  no 
less  great  at  the  present  time  is  the  danger  that  young  children 
will  be  fed  on  historian’s  history,  which  is  good  for  the  his¬ 
torian  but  may  be  husks  for  children.  Illustrations  might  be 
multiplied  from  other  subjects  of  ordinary  curriculums. 

Can  we,  then,  say  that  we  have  already  with  us  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  a  new  basis  of  method?  Can  we  not  in  connection 
with  any  study  or  pursuit  of  the  schools  recognize  that  what 
might  be  called  the  processes  and  methods  of  spontaneous 
learning  require  recognition  up  to  a  certain  point,  after  which 
a  transition  should  be  made  to  the  methods  begotten  of  mature 
human  wisdom  acting  on  past  experience?  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  we  have  already  a  partial  recognition  of  these  large 
facts,  but  that  in  connection  with  certain  schools  and  types 
of  education  we  refuse  to  allow  ourselves  to  escape  the  habits 
and  prepossessions  of  tradition,  or  that  the  school-teacher 
allows  himself  to  be  enslaved  by  methods  developed  in  schools 
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where  mature  people  study.  A  great  difficulty  lies  in  the 
general  unwillingness  to  make  education  an  experimental  field 
of  applied  science  and  art.  When,  in  any  given  subject  of  study, 
we  have  a  carefully  worked  out  logical  organization,  it  involves 
a  courageous  and  adventurous  disposition  to  depart  from  it  and 
to  seek  in  the  wilds  that  organization  which  will  carry  more 
of  an  appeal  to,  and  be  more  effective  with,  the  beginning 
student.  In  the  absence  of  any  complete  or  helpful  knowledge 
of  genetic  psychology  every  teacher  who  would  utilize  the  nat¬ 
ural  processes  of  learning  as  foundations  for  later  systematiza¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  and  habit  is  obliged  to  experiment,  and  some¬ 
times  almost  blindly.  Here  the  methods  of  trial  and  error 
and  selection  are  yet  largely  necessary. 

It  is,  however,  essential  that  the  educator  get  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  involved.  Doubtless  we  can  say  of  much 
American  primary  education  that  it  recognizes  the  principles, 
so  far  as  small  children  are  concerned.  Yet  it  is  of  importance 
that  we  recognize  that,  after  all,  it  may  not  be  a  question  of 
age  that  is  involved  so  much  as  the  relation  of  the  content 
and  development  of  the  mind  to  a  study  or  practise  (or,  more 
significant,  the  large  units  within  these)  which  is  about  to  be 
taken  up.  It  may  be  that  even  the  fairly  mature  mind,  ap¬ 
proaching  a  unit  of  knowledge  or  practise  with  which  it  has 
tlius  far  no  connections,  should  make  its  first  approaches  largely 
along  the  planes  closely  related  to  natural  learning.  It  may 
be  that  the  chief  weakness  of  our  secondary  education  is 
that  it  fails  to  make  allowance  for  a  modicum  of  natural 
learning  before  the  highly  systematic  organizations  of  material 
are  taken  up.  It  may  be  that  the  constant  complaint  in  high 
school  and  college  of  the  immaturity  and  unpreparedness  of 
the  student  finds  its  real  source,  not  in  the  lack  of  technical 
skill  and  specific  knowledge,  but  in  the  unpreparedness  of  atti¬ 
tude  and  interest  and  basal  experience  which  in  so  many  cases 
are  not  the  fruits  of  our  present  methods. 

No  basis  of  method  can  be  successful  in  a  permanent  way 
which  does  not  recognize,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fundamental 
and  pervasive  character  of  the  learning  processes  which  nature 
developed  long  before  the  advent  of  modern  culture;  nor,  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  imperative  demands  of  modern  social  and 
cultural  life  in  regulating,  organizing,  and  rendering  efficient 
these  same  learning  processes  along  specific  lines.  It  should  be 
apparent  that  the  logical  organization  of  subject-matter  rep¬ 
resents  something  very  useful  as  a  basis  of  method,  if  not 
introduced  too  prematureW  in  the  mental  and  moral  evolution 
of  the  child.  What  is  needed  is  care  in  providing  the  child, 
as  a  preliminary  to  learning  on  the  artificial  level,  with  an 
abundance  of  experience  on  the  natural  plane.  Sometimes  the 
home  does  this,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  more  immediate 
industrial  life  of  the  farm  and  the  shop  in  past  centuries  was 
a  rich  source  of  this  basal  experience.  But  if  the  home  does 
not  provide  it,  whether  in  cultural,  social,  or  vocational  di¬ 
rections,  then  the  school  must  do  so,  in  the  interests  of  effective 
education.  The  new  basis  of  method  involves,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  guarantee  of  this  fundamental  experience  as  a  basis 
of  motive,  interest,  and  first-hand  knowledge;  but  it  also  in¬ 
volves  the  necessity  of  building  on  this  foundation  a  structure 
of  organized  habit,  systematized  knowledge,  and  efficient  ideal, 
which  subsequent  course  of  learning  may  very  fully  involve 
the  logical  and  artificial  organization  of  subject-matter. 

David  Snedden 

Teachers’  College 
,  Columbia  University 
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SURVEY  COURSES  IN  THE  SCIENCES  AND  HOME 

ECONOMICS  ^ 

To  the  Members  of  the  Lake  Placid  Conference: 

No  phase  of  present-day  education  is  more  interesting  to  the 
careful  observer  than  that  of  domestic  economy  or  household 
economics.  Coming  somewhat  late  into  the  field  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  it  has  already  made  headway,  and  apparently  is  upon  sure 
foundations.  All  over  the  country,  in  every  grade  of  schools 
and  among  all  classes  of  school  people,  there  is  a  constantly 
increasing  interest  in  this  subject.  The  curriculums  of  high 
schools  are  being  modified  to  include  this  work,  but  the  place 
and  value  of  it  all  are  gaining  but  tardy  recognition  from  the 
standpoint  of  practical  incorporation  in  courses  of  study  in 
secondary  schools.  In  most  high  schools — probably  in  all  but 
those  of  a  few  of  the  largest  cities — it  is  difficult  to  secure  the 
money  necessary  for  adequate  equipment,  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  at  the  outset  to  employ  more  than  one  instructor. 
In  many  places,  a  high  school  principal  who  undertakes  the 
advocacy  of  this  new  branch  of  instruction,  takes  his  educa¬ 
tional  life  in  his  hands  as  he  does  it.  There  is  still  a  very 
prevalent  feeling  that  this  is  a  subject  concerning  which  every 
young  woman  can  secure  all  the  information  and  instruction 
which  she  needs,  at  home  and  under  her  mother’s  direction.  If 
public  sentiinent  or  the  sentiment  of  the  school  board  has  gone 
further  than  this,  it  rarely  reaches  appreciation  of  the  necessity 
of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers — certainly  not  the 
necessity  of  specialization.  Opportunity  for  preparation  of 
teachers  is  exceedingly  inadequate,  both  as  to  the  number  of 
those  who  may  be  taught,  and  as  to  the  quality  of  instructio!i. 
Normal  schools,  even  those  of  high  standing,  and  co-educa- 

’  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Training  of  Teachers  of  Home  Economics, 
presented  at  the  Lake  Placid  Conference  on  Home  Economics,  July,  1907. 
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tional  institutions,  are  doing  very  little,  women’s  colleges  are 
doing  less,  special  technical  schools  are  few  in  number  and 
often  are  specializing  too  much.  The  general  situation  prac¬ 
tically  reproduces,  item  by  item  and  step  by  step,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  so-called  natural  sciences  came  into  the  high 
schools:  beginning  with  scant  laboratory  equipment,  if  any, 
and  with  one  teacher  for  all  branches. 

The  needs  of  the  situation  seem  to  be,  first,  teachers  who  are 
willing  to  undertake  this  work  in  ways  that  will  not  redound 
to  their  own  credit.  There  are  and  always  have  been  and 
probably  always  will  be  two  classes  of  teachers:  those  who 
can  teach  what  they  know,  and  those  who  can  feach  more  than 
they  know  yet  less  than  they  know  to  be  necessary.  Those 
who  fall  in  this  latter  class  by  necessity,  need  careful  watch¬ 
ing.  Those  who  take  up  this  work  from  choice,  animated  by 
what  is  truly  a  missionary  spirit,  willing  to  do  what  they  feel 
ought  to  be  done,  without  proper  equipment  on  their  own  part, 
without  proper  apparatus,  and  without  expecting  adequate 
recognition — these  ought  to  be  recognized  as  public  benefac¬ 
tors.  Such  teachers  have  been  known  and  have  made  them¬ 
selves  felt  at  every  step  in  educational  development.  They 
are  obliged  to  choose  between  a  daily  expenditure  of  their 
entire  time  and  strength  upon  their  classes,  and  more  re¬ 
stricted  effort  with  larger  returns  in  reputation  and  in  salary. 
It  is  true  that  they  will  be  “  producers  ”  of  men  and  women 
rather  than  of  monographs  and  learned  dissertations,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  true  that  they  must  wait  longer  for  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  former  work  than  in  the  latter.  But  there  are  those 
who  conscientiously  and  gladly  make  their  choice,  and  give 
themselves  without  reserve  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  large,  or  of  their  particular  pupils,  without  thought  of 
what  all  this  may  mean  to  themselves. 

Second,  there  is  need  of  such  modification  of  coufses  in  tech¬ 
nical  and  normal  schools,  and  in  women’s  colleges  and  co-edu- 
cational  institutions,  as  will  not  only  permit  but  will  encourage 
survey  work,  a  more  general  view  of  the  field,  time  given  to 
securing  serviceable  knowledge — finding  in  all  this  at  least 
reasonable  preparation  for  elementary  instruction  in  the 
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branches  included  under  tlie  .s^eneral  term  liousehold  economics, 
d'he  courses  which  most  need  such  modification  are  tliose  in 
botany,  chemistry,  pliysics,  physiology,  economics,  and  sociol¬ 
ogy-  Just  what  this  modification  ought  to  be  and  may  be, 
will  be  considered  later  in  this  report. 

With  these  conditions  and  these  demands  of  this  part  of 
the  educational  field  in  view,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  1907, 
a  circular  letter  was  prepared,  in  substance  as  follows: 

Education  in  domestic  economy  is  already  taking  form  in 
the  public  school  system,  and  within  a  few  years  something 
really  worth  while  in  this  line  is  likely  to  be  attempted  in  every 
important  high  school  in  the  country. 

The  standards  of  preparation  for  teachers’  work  have  been 
so  raised  that  every  such  high  school  today  demands,  as  far  as 
possible,  tboro  college  training,  or  work  in  a  high-grade  normal 
school  which  is  quite  equal  to  this,  on  the  part  of  those  seeking 
high  school  positions. 

If  the  instruction  in  domestic  economy  is  to  be  undertaken 
in  a  dignified  and  worthy  way,  then  the  requirements  of  those 
seeking  places  as  instructors  in  this  branch  must  be  as  exact¬ 
ing  as  the  requirements  made  of  any  other  high  school 
teachers. 

d'he  only  way  in  which  these  requirements  can  be  met  is 
by  a  modification  of  present  science  courses  in  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  to  which  women  are  admitted. 

These  desirable  and  necessary  modifications  are,  after  all, 
only  those  which  ought  to  be  made  in  any  event,  seeking  the 
general  advance  of  the  institution.  Surely  college  students 
of  either  sex  ought  to  have  such  a  general  survey  of  chemistry 
and  physics  and  biology  as  will  enable  them  to  read  intelli¬ 
gently  articles  which  appear  in  the  current  press  and  in  the 
educational  literature  of  the  day,  without  the  necessity  either 
of  using  a  dictionary  or  of  reading  blindly.  This  serviceable 
information  is  also  exactly  what  they  need  in  their  daily  lives. 
If  these  general  courses  can  be  secured,  either  by  modification 
or  by  election,  in  women’s  colleges,  high-grade  normal  schools, 
and  co-educational  institutions,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why,  taking  these  courses,  young  women  should  not  be  rea¬ 
sonably  well  prepared  for  teaching  domestic  economy  in  the 
high  schools — except  as  to  the  technical  side  of  such  work, 
for  which  opportunity  must  be  offered  in  technical  schools 
or  in  normal  schools ;  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  perhaps  not 
even  to  be  desired,  that  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  college  work. 
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In  other  words,  if  women  who  have  opportunity  for  higher 
education  can  be  so  trained  that  they  can  read  the  simple  popu¬ 
lar  bulletins  of  the  scientific  departments  of  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment  with  interest  and  with  reasonable  understanding,  they 
have  sufficient  information  to  undertake  the  elementary  \york 
in  domestic  economy  with  reasonable  hope  of  success.  If 
college-bred  men  and  women  can  not  read  these  so-called  popu¬ 
lar  bulletins  intelligently,  of  what  earthly  use  are  such  bulletins 
to  the  public  at  large?  And  why  should  the  government  con¬ 
tinue  to  spend  time  and  money  in  getting  the  information  thus 
reported  ? 

This  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  fifty  presidents  of  high  grade 
normal  schools,  women’s  colleges,  and  co-educational  institu¬ 
tions — a  mailing  list  which  was  selected  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  care,  and  which  included  only  the  names  of  those  long 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  writer  of  the  circular. 

From  the  replies  received  the  following  extracts  are  made, 
as  more  directly  bearing  upon  the  question  in  hand : 

“  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  given  sufficient  attention  to  the 
subject  of  domestic  economy  to  make  my  opinion  of  any  value. 
Some  of  our  strongest  high  schools  have  for  some  time  been 
furnishing  facilities,  in  this  branch,  for  their  pupils.  Two  have 
received  handsome  private  endowments  for  the  purpose.  .  .  . 
I  think  the  strongest  schools  are  likely  to  continue  the  work, 
and  to  a  great  advantage,  if  sensibly  conducted.  We  are  in 
danger  of  blundering  in  this  country  by  making  a  fad  of  a 
new  thing  or  by  overrating  its  importance.  Caution  is  needed 
at  every  point. 

“  In  respect  to  giving  all  students  a  general  view  of  the 
various  sciences,  I  am  thoroly  with  you.  The  difficulty  in 
colleges  is  to  persuade  the  professors  ( i )  that  it  pays  for  the 
.schools  to  give  their  instruction  in  such  form  as  to  make  it 
of  value,  and  (2)  that  it  is  worth  while  for  a  college  professr)r 
to  give  it  himself.  He  generally  prefers  the  advanced  special 
work  to  which  you  refer  as  the  ‘  angle-worm  ’  department.” 

“  I  agree  with  you  most  heartily,  and  hope  that  some  of  the 
needed  reforms  in  the  curricula,  respecting  which  you  write, 
may  be  brought  about.” 

“  We  plan  for  strong  courses  in  domestic  art  and  science 
in  this  university. 
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“  I  am  a  great  beliex  er  in  the  general  courses  you  have  in 
mind  and  I  liave  tried  to  introduce  them  here.  Success  to 
date  sliglit,  as  professors  seem  to  think  such  work  infra  dig.” 

“  You  propose  important  and  searching  questions,  yet  ques¬ 
tions  whicli  must  be  weighed  and  answered  by  educators.  We 
must  grant  today  the  connection  between  faith  and  works, 
between  ideals  and  life,  and  knowledge  and  practise.  All 
grades  of  general  education  must  recognize  the  laboratory, 
illustrations,  and  the  applied  side  of  many  subjects.  The  only 
question  is,  in  what  lines  and  how  far.  I  feel  sure  that  prac¬ 
tical  courses  in  every  science  might  well  be  offered  in  colleges, 
provided  a  thoro  knowledge  of  some  leading  subjects  be  pur¬ 
sued  as  major  requirements.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  even 
in  secondary  education  adequate  time  might  well  be  given  to 
the  ethics  and  economy  of  ‘  spending  ’  and  to  the  artistic  merit 
of  things  for  use  and  adornment  in  the  home.” 

“  Having  a  daughter  in  a  woman’s  college  and  being  a  man 
at  the  head  of  a  woman’s  school,  I  find  myself  in  some  points 
inconsistent  with  myself.  The  demands  of  public  school  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  graduates  of  this  normal  college  are  such  that  we 
have  no  time  for  teaching  domestic  economy,  and  hardly 
enough  time  for  the  necessary  work  in  equipment  for  general 
teaching.  Yet  the  experience  of  my  daughter  is  such  that  I 
feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  course  in  domestic  economy  for 
every  woman.  I  wish  her  college  would  give  her  a  thoro 
course  in  domestic  economy.  .  .  .  And  I  realize  that  what  is 
good  for  my  own  daughter  ought  to  be  good  for  all  young 
women,  yet  the  necessity  under  which  we  labor  prevents  me 
from  doing  anything  in  that  direction  in  my  own  school. 

“  It  seems  impossible  for  the  individual  school  to  have  much 
effect  upon  the  public  school  system.  If  this  school,  for  in¬ 
stance,  were  to  spend  sufficient  time  for  thoro  equipment  for 
teaching  domestic  economy,  in  which  I  certainly  believe,  it 
must  do  this  by  neglecting  the  teaching  of  several  subjects 
which  the  public  schools  demand  that  our  graduates  should 
teach,  and  the  result  would  be  the  loss  of  positions  to  our 
graduates  .  .  .  and  the  gradual  decline  in  popular  favor  of 
our  school.  Until  some  movement  can  be  made  all  along  the 
line,  therefore,  we  feel  hopeless.  The  feeling  sometimes  pro¬ 
claimed  that  normal  schools  lead,  is  only  partially  true.  We 
are  in  a  position  to  purvey  to  the  public,  and  must  offer  what 
the  public  wants.  I  assure  you,  however,  that  personally  and 
professionally,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  movement  in  which  vou  are  interested.” 
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“  Domestic  economy  in  the  public  scliool  system  will  parallel 
bench  work  and  other  forms  of  manual  training  for  boys,  in 
the  schools  of  the  future,  and  of  the  not  distant  future  either. 
In  rural  schools  and  in  the  smaller  towns,  all  of  this  manual 
training  work  and  domestic  science  work  will  be  presented, 
ordinarily  and  of  necessity,  by  the  teachers  of  the  school.  That 
makes  it  impossible  to  have  teachers  of  extended  attainments, 
since  salaries  are  inadequate.  In  some  cases  there  can  not  l>e 
specialists  to  do  the  work.  It  must,  therefore,  be  elementary 
in  character  and  lacking  in  more  scientific  topics.  The  normal 
schools  can  give  their  students  sufficient  training  for  them  to 
do  something  in  this  direction  and  do  it  with  a  fair  degree 
of  intelligence.  In  the  larger  towns  and  cities  this  work  will 
naturally  be  in  the  hands  of  special  teachers — and  all  that  is 
needed  to  get  the  teachers  is  a  demand  and  a  good  salary. 
There  are  plenty  of  college  women  who  would  be  very  glad 
to  prepare  for  this  work,  and  more  and  more  they  are  dropping 
into  it. 

“  I  agree  with  you  thoroly  as  to  what  you  say  about  the 
wisdom  of  a  general  survey  of  common  knowledge  in  the  col¬ 
leges.  The  hobby  of  Comenius,  as  you  know,  was  Pansophy. 

.  .  .  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  realize  his  ideal  at  all;  but 
science  is  becoming  so  unified  and  so  simplified  that  it  is 
entirely  possible  for  students  to  have  an  excellent  general  view 
of  the  great  fields  of  human  thought,  and  yet  not  dissipate 
their  energies  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  their  knowing 
anything  accurately. 

“  I  think  with  you  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  toward 
specialization  that  is  extreme  .  .  .  leading  large  numbers  of 
people  to  specialize  who  ought  to  have  far  more  general  knowl¬ 
edge.  .  .  .  What  you  have  to  say  with  regard  to  certain  forms 
of  art  education,  also  meets  my  very  cordial  approval.” 

“  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  views  on  the  important 
subject  of  your  letter,  and  I  thoroly  sympathize  with  the 
line  of  your  suggestion.  I  hope  to  see,  even  in  the  few  years 
yet  allotted  to  me.  quite  an  advance  in  this  direction.  Yet 
the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected  has  done  nothing 
whatever  in  the  line  of  your  suggestions.  ...  In  regard 
to  the  education  of  women  I  agree  that  one  of  the  most 
deficient  vocations  at  present  is  that  of  the  home-maker,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  for  material  advancement  in  this  direction.” 

“  With  regard  to  household  economics,  I  have  a  very  strong 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  that  subject  in  our  normal  schools 
and  women’s  college^  .  .  .  The  main  trouble  is  that  it  may 
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be  made  a  mere  information  course,  purely  descriptive,  suited 
to  a  high  school,  but  giving  college  graduates  no  grasp  on 
scientific  principles.  Idie  information  course  only  has  no 
place  anywhere  in  college,  and  I  doubt  if  it  has  in  a  normal 
school.  It  is  vastly  more  important  that  a  woman  should 
grasp  the  scientific  method  of  approach  to  every  problem,  than 
it  is  that  she  should  know  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  atmos¬ 
phere  that  must  be  allowed  to  each  pupil,  or  the  best  method 
of  preserving  milk  on  a  hot  day.  Yet  this  does  not  exclude, 
of  course,  the  acquisition  of  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  and 
indispensable  information.  Household  economics  are  cer¬ 
tainly  beginning  to  attract  teachers  of  higher  grade  and  better 
equipment,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  it  will  be  a 
recognized  subject  in  all  of  our  institutions  for  the  education 
of  women.” 

“  We  are  already  doing  in  this  college  much  of  the  work 
which  you  have  suggested  should  be  done  in  the  education  of 
women.  We  have  general  courses  in  chemistry,  physics,  and 
biology  which  will  enable  students,  who  do  not  wish  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  these  departments,  to  gain  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 
sciences,  and  to  read  intelligently  articles  upon  them.  We  have 
a  course  during  the  first  session  of  freshman  year  in  hygiene 
and  physiology.  In  the  art  department  we  have  lectures  upon 
the  artistic  arrangement  of  dress  and  of  household  decoration ; 
and  we  have  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  a  wife  and  mother,  given  to  the  senior 'class 
before  graduation. 

“  I  sympathize  heartily  with  the  general  idea  of  giving  some 
instruction  in  domestic  economy,  provided  it  is  not  superficial 
and  too  technical  in  its  character.  The  woman  who  has  the 
advantage  of  a  liberal  training  is  able  to  learn  the  details  of 
housekeeping  with  ease  after  graduation,  and  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  during  her  college  course  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  study  of  the  detailed  duties  of  a  housewife.” 

“  We  already  provide  thoroly  organized  courses  in  the 
sciences,  covering  both  the  subjects  and  the  method  considered 
desirable  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  domestic  economy.  .  .  . 
In  all  of  these,  attention  is  given  to  the  economic  phases  of 
the  subjects.  ...  I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  idea  of 
introducing  a  moderate  amount  of  economic  work,  even  in¬ 
cluding  domestic  subjects  if  placed  on  a  sound  scientific  basis, 
not  only  into  the  high  schools  but  into  colleges  for  women. 
Such  subjects  so  taught  have  a  very  high  educational  as  well 
as  practical  value.” 
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“  As  I  understand  your  letter,  you  favor  a  general  college 
education  of  the  closest  bearing  upon  the  practical  problems 
of  life,  especially  domestic  science;  and  a  high-class  normal 
school  education  of  a  similar  general  character,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  thereto  the  actual  technical  teaching  of  domestic  science. 

“  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  nature  of  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  that  should  be  given  in  colleges,  but  I  do  not  look  upon 
a  well-organized,  high-class  normal  school  as  one  that  gives 
general  education  for  its  own  sake.  A  high-class  normal 
school  should  be  engaged  in  working  out  the  best  method  of 
teaching  the  branches  of  a  general  education,  incidentally 
emphasizing  the  relative  phases  in  a  general  education,  and 
thus  indirectly  promoting  education  of  a  decidedly  practical 
bearing. 

“  Such  a  normal  school  could  give  also  a  course  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  domestic  science,  just  as  it  would  give  a  course  in  the 
teaching  of  drawing  or  other  manual  subjects. 

“  The  most  important  need  of  the  hour  is  the  establishment 
of  better  and  more  practical  ideals  of  education.  .  .  .  The 
object  of  education  is  to  prepare  in  the  most  definite  and  prac¬ 
tical  way  for  the  occupations  which  follow  school-life.  Educa¬ 
tion,  therefore,  should  take  up  the  branches  that  every  one 
must  use,  and  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance  .  .  . 
all  of  which  when  understood  and  presented  with  relation  to 
practical  life-needs  are  clearly  essentials.  .  .  .  The  secondary 
school  should  do  this  kind  of  general  work  in  a  way  that  has 
a  practical  bearing  on  the  occupations  and  employments  of 
life,  and  must  ‘go  far  enough  in  these  studies  to  equip  their 
pupils  for  work  in  methods  in  them  in  a  normal  school  that 
is  preparing  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades.  .  .  .  The 
general  college  would  be  expected  to  take  these  same  branches 
and  carry  them  in  the  same  practical  way  long  enough  to  enable 
the  graduate  to  at  once  take  up  the  highest  class  of  technical 
work,  based  upon  this  strong  foundation  of  general  educa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Our  greatest  misfortune  has  l)een  our  failure  to 
recognize  clearly  the  desirable  practical  bearing  of  what  has 
usually  been  termed  general  education.  .  .  .  All  our  educa¬ 
tion  must  have  a  definite  end  in  view,  and  this  definite  end  is 
greater  efficiency  in  the  occupations  and  employments  to  which 
we  are  to  go,  either  as  actual  performers  or  as  educators.” 

“  I  am  in  full  accord  with  your  views  on  this  subject.  We 
have  in  this  university  a  department  of  household  administra¬ 
tion.  The  work  includes  domestic  science  and  the  artistic 
basis  on  which  that  rests.  I  believe  thoroly  in  this  kind  of 
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instruction  as  suitable  for  high  schools,  and  of  course  for  nor¬ 
mal  schools  as  well  as  for  colleges.  ...  I  believe  in  the  value 
of  that  kind  of  training  for  young  women  whether  they  intend 
to  teach  or  not.  ...  If  this  movement  should  become  a  cru¬ 
sade,  I  am  interested  in  it  as  well  as  vourself.” 

“  I  have  been  for  some  time  holding  a  growing  conviction 
that  a  chair  of  domestic  economy  ought  to  be  established  in 
all  institutions  where  women  are  students.  I  do  not  know 
yet  just  what  it  ought  to  cover,  but  I  do  know  that  it  ought 
to  be  taught  by  a  woman  of  broad  training  and  of  thoro 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  she  teaches.  There  are  very  few 
such  women,  because  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  them 
to  be  trained  and  very  little  demand  for  them  after  they  are 
trained,  but  the  demand  would  equal  the  supply.  From  the 
universities  this  line  of  work  would  pass  downward  into  the 
lower  schools,  and  there  of  course  it  would  be  especially  use¬ 
ful.  Somewhere  along  the  line  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  thoro  training  and  a  broad  grasp  of  the  subject  and  un¬ 
questionable  knowledge  of  the  facts.  You  can  not  build  any¬ 
thing  on  impressionistic  work.” 

“  You  open  up  some  interesting  cpiestions  in  your  letter  of 
recent  date.  To  me  they  are  interesting  largely  because  I 
wonder  why  any  one  in  this  day  and  age  of  the  world  can  hold 
any  view  opposed  to  that  exprest  in  your  letter.  ...  We  have 
given  our  girls  thru  the  grades  and  thru  the  four  years  of  high 
school  work  many  of  these  practical  things  which  have  to  do 
with  the  concerns  of  life  after  schooldays  are  over,  and  we 
are  demonstrating  that  this  can  be  done,  and  the  girls  can  go 
to  the  university  and  acquit  themselves  creditably.  .  .  .  The 
colleges  and  universities  are  too  conservative.  Many  of  the 
people  connected  with  them  are  still  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  a  university  is  an  institution  where  nothing  useful  i.s 
taught  and  that  the  i)roposal  to  teach  in  a  practical  way  the 
material  which  lies  within  the  field  of  domestic  science  is  not 
university  work.  Occasionally,  also,  we  still  find  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  knows  little  of  the  character  and  modes  of  action 
of  the  human  mind  as  to  assert  that  there  is  no  valuable  train¬ 
ing  and  discipline  in  the  study  of  domestic  science  subjects. 

“  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  now  in  existence  must  make  provision  for  industrial 
education,  or  other  institutions  will  come  into  existence  and 
make  provision  for  it.  So  long  as  the  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  can  fool  the  puldic  and  make  them  believe  that  purely 
philosophical  work  ...  is  more  valuable  than  practical  work 
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based  on  scientific  theory,  they  will  continue  to  give  such 
purely  theoretical  work.  .  .  .  It  is  always  easier  for  such 
to  say  what  they  are  not  teaching  than  to  tell  what  they 
are  teaching,  and  it  is  easier  to  say  what  they  are  teaching  than 
to  tell  what  it  is  worth. 

“  Agitation  was  begun  some  years  ago  for  the  introduction 
of  this  subject  into  our  state  university.  The  president  and 
most  of  the  professors  were  opposed  to  it.  .  .  .  There  was 
never  any  money  available  for  this  purpose.  .  .  .  The  women  of 
the  state  went  to  the  legislature,  and  secured  an  appropriation 
conditioned  upon  its  being  used  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  department  in  the  university.  They  had  to  establish  it  then, 
but  they  have  taken  care  to  make  it  a  course  having  little 
or  no  practical  value.  It  is  in  disrepute  among  the  students 
who  take  it,  and  among  other  students  of  the  university  who 
know  what  is  done.  ,  .  .  For  years  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  publishers  to  bring  out  a  botany  that  would  deal  with 
the  subject  not  only  from  the  scientific  but  from  the  economic 
standpoint.  A  number  of  publishers  have  told  me  they  would 
get  out  a  book  if  they  could  find  a  man  who  could  write  it.  .  .  . 
We  need  something  similar  in  chemistry.'’ 

“  We  are  in  danger  of  over-specializing  in  all  our  higher 
educational  work.  All  over  the  country  the  universities  are 
bringing  extreme  pressure  to  bear  upon  secondary  schools  to 
employ  only  university  graduates  as  teachers.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  at  pre.sent  to  find  any  university  graduate  who  can  do 
satisfactory  work  in  a  small  high  school  where  each  teacher  has 
to  handle  a  number  of  subjects.  They  are  thoroly  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  they  can  teach  but  one  subject,  and  very 
often  their  employers  becoire  imbued  with  the  idea  that  they 
are  unable  to  teach  any  subject. 

“  The  conservative  people  who  are  holding  to  the  old  lines 
of  college  work  and  their  culture  value  certainly  must  awaken 
to  this  fact,  that  the  people  of  this  country,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  are  demanding  something  additional  in  their 
educational  system;  that  they  are  in  earnest  about  this,  and 
that  if  the  colleges  expect  to  do  the  work  they  ought  to  do, 
they  must  get  in  touch  with  this  demand  of  the  people,  they 
must  respond  to  it,  and  they  must  not  laugh  at  it.  It  can  not 
be  laughed  out  of  court,  but  the  ])eople  who  oppose  it  are 
likely  to  be  not  only  laughed  out  of  court  but  laughed  out 
of  a  job.” 

“  The  matters  which  you  discuss  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
interest  to  us.  because  one  part  of  our  work  is  the  preparation 
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of  teacliers  of  domestic  economy,  and  we  have  come  to  know 
very  well  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  problem.  I  feel  it  to 
be  perfectly  true  that  the  subject  will  be  more  extensively  intro¬ 
duced,  and  that  there  are  not  many  good  teachers  available  at 
the  present  time.  We  have  found  it  difficult  to  secure  the 
teachers  that  we  need,  and  it  will  take  some  time  before  we 
can  furnish  the  market  with  many  candidates.  The  subject 
demands  much  broader  training  than  is  ordinarily  thought. 
The  various  courses  need  to  be  made  more  systematic,  and  the 
scientific  foundation  more  thoroly  understood.  ...  I  depre¬ 
cate  any  superficial  scientific  course,  but  it  is  a  question  of 
adjustment  of  time  and  strength,  and,  as  you  suggest,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  important  that  the  college  graduate  should  have  a 
general  breadth  of  information  which  will  enable  her  to 
read  understandingly  the  reports  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  and  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  principles  and  basic 
forces  that  underlie  the  various  sciences.  In  the  limited  time 
of  our  college  courses  it  is  probable  that  these  results  can  be 
obtained  only  by  the  establishment  of  some  briefer  courses, 
which  shall  be  both  informational  and  philosophic.  .  .  .  You 
are  entirely  right  in  the  importance  which  you  place  on  the 
relation  of  art  and  science.  .  .  .  The  pedagogical  problem 
for  teachers  in  the  department  of  domestic  science  is  as  great 
as  that  of  any  other,  and  needs  as  thoro  and  as  broad  prepara¬ 
tion  as  can  be  devised.” 

“  Without  going  into  particulars,  I  agree  substantially  with 
all  you  have  said  in  your  letter;  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
value  of  domestic  economy;  as  to  the  value  of  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  which  will  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  facts  and  problems;  and 
agree  with  you  that  ‘  A  general  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
our  interiors  is  of  infinitely  more  value  to  us  than  a  minute 
and  detailed  course  on  the  angle-worm.’  .  .  .  All  that  you 
say  is  very  desirable  and  perhaps  all  these  matters  should  re¬ 
ceive  more  or  less  attention,  as  they  are  certainly  important  for 
the  development  of  everybody.  .  .  .  But  it  is  with  a  kind  of 
weariness  that  I  look  over  the  great  plan  of  study  offered  in 
colleges,  and  realize  as  I  certainly  do  that  there  is  a  very 
great  danger,  in  the  multiplication  of  studies,  of  spreading  the 
education  of  the  individual  over  so  large  a  territory  that  it 
will  be  exceedingly  thin.  W'e  are  getting  to  be  so  everlastingly 
practical  and  technical  and  worldly-wise  and  wealth-controlling 
that  while  students  are  undoubtedly  better  fitted  today  to 
enter  upon  the  world’s  scramble  for  wealth  and  success,  as  it 
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seems  to  me  they  do  not  have  quite  the  intellectual  discipline 
and  the  intellectual  power  which  they  acquired  under  the 
older  and  more  limited  course  of  study.  This  is  merely  an 
impression — the  tide  is  running  the  other  way,  and  there  is 
no  use  particularly  in  trying  to  stem  it.  We  certainly  must 
make  education  as  practical  and  serviceable  as  we  can,  and 
we  must  let  the  student  choose  from  a  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  those  particular  subjects  that  he  or  she  supposes  to  be 
for  the  best,  and  hopefully  trust  in  an  all-wise  and  over-ruling 
Providence  that  the  result  will  be  good.” 

“  All  administration  of  educational  processes  show^s  serious 
deficiencies  in  the  preparation  of  instructors,  in  spite  of  the 
persistent  effort  of  managers  to  secure  teachers  whose  prac¬ 
tises  are  at  all  comparable  w  ith  their  knowledge  of  the  sciences. 

.  .  .  The  creation  of  courses  of  study  in  serviceable  knowledge 
is  so  definitely  demanded  that  managers  are  only  aw'aiting  as¬ 
surance  of  the  preparation  of  special  instructors,  in  order  to 
inaugurate  the  new  w'ork.  .  .  .  Opposition  to  manual  and 
domestic  work  arises  from  a  notion  that  such  instruction  will 
bear  inferior  literary  results.  This  opposition  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  met  only  by  securing  an  adequate  range  of  literary 
preparation  for  each  teacher — just  as  in  modern  days  the 
housewife  orients  herself  while  she  is  engrossed  by  the  minutiae 
of  domestic  duties,  thru  persistence  in  a  literary  habit  which 
was  formed  during  her  college  course.  .  .  .  The  successful 
inauguration  of  the  courses  w  hich  relate  to  serviceable  knowd- 
edge  implies  their  establishment  in  institutions  whose  range  of 
work  is  above  that  undertaken  by  graduates  who  in  turn  be¬ 
come  instructors ;  hence,  colleges  and  normal  schools  must 
get  ready  to  equip  instructors  for  high  schools  that  establish 
manual  courses  with  the  expectation  of  permanent  success.” 

“  The  introduction  of  survey  courses  in  the  sciences  is  an 
important  subject.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  are 
fewest  objections  to  such  courses  in  large  universities,  where 
they  can  be  given  by  or  under  the  direction  of  specialists ; 
and  most  objection  in  schools  w’here  they  can  not  be  offered 
by  specialists.  We  find  it  extremely  difficult  for  a  student 
to  adjust  his  general  work  so  as  to  take  thoro  general  courses 
in  physics,  biology,  bacteriology,  and  chemistry.  .  .  .  There 
are  few’  institutions  in  which  the  instructional  force  is  large 
enough  to  permit  survey  courses  and  also  courses  for  the 
training  of  specialists.” 

“  While  I  believe  that  the  undergraduate  course  should  be 
along  the  lines  of  general  culture  and  not  of  specialization.  I 
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think  there  is  more  danger  that  education  will  be  superficial 
than  that  it  will  be  too  thoro.  We  frequently  find  that  stu¬ 
dents  entering  college  have  gained  from  their  preparatory 
courses  vague  general  ideas,  rather  than  a  mastery  of  the 
subject;  a  condition  which  the  college  must  counteract  and  not 
encourage.  .  .  .  Accuracy,  exactness,  a  mastery  of  principles 
do  more  than  give  information  concerning  the  one  form  of  life 
studied.  Unless  a  general  course  is  taken  in  a  thoro  and  scien¬ 
tific  way,  it  seems  to  me  useless.  The  mastery  of  a  limited 
subject  is  of  more  value  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  a 
broader  subject.  ...  I  question  whether  general  intelligence 
on  many  subjects  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  its  ac¬ 
quirement  at  the  expense  of  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  fewer 
subjects.  I  believe  that  the  development  not  only  of  the  man, 
but  of  the  character,  is  influenced  very  largely  by  the  thoro- 
ness  of  work  in  any  one  line.” 

Of  course  these  returns  are  not  conclusive,  but  considering 
their  source  they  must  have  unusual  weight.  It  seems  en¬ 
tirely  evident  that  there  is  a  very  positive,  intelligent,  natural, 
and  proper  demand  for  more  serviceable  knowledge;  and  a 
belief  that  this  may  be  secured  without  loss  in  either  culture 
or  power.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  colleges,  as  usual, 
are  not  ready  to  be  the  leaders  in  this  movement;  are  waiting 
to  be  placed  under  compulsion;  are  even  reactionary  in  their 
conservatism.  This  status  is  only  additional  proof  of  that 
weakness  in  college  administration  which  gives  such  undue 
weight  to  the  opinions  and  preferences  of  those  who  have 
held  instructional  positions  for  a  long  number  of  years ;  whose 
viewpoint  is  always  that  of  a  past  generation,  and  constantly 
minimizes  the  wise  ambition  and  sound  judgment  of  younger 
men  coming  fresh  from  the  world  at  large,  with  clearer 
vision  and  wider  horizons. 

It  is  neither  easy  nor  necessary  to  state  specifically  and  in 
detail  the  modifications  which  ought  to  come  in  present  college 
courses,  and  the  additions  which  ought  to  be  made  to  these. 
Briefly,  and  generally,  the  demand  is  as  set  forth  in  the  “  sub¬ 
stance  ”  of  the  circular  of  inquiry,  already  quoted  at  length : 
that  is,  that  institutions  of  higher  learning  give  survey  courses 
in  the  four  great  sciences;  that  thru  these  survey  courses  or 
by  special  elective  courses  these  sciences  and  economics  and 
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sociology  be  related  closely  and  practically  to  the  affairs  of 
life  as  these  students  will  find  them  on  graduation;  that  in 
Avomen’s  colleges  and  co-educational  institutions  there  be  direct 
and  practical  application  of  the  branches  just  enumerated  to 
the  opportunities  and  duties  of  home-making;  that  in  high- 
grade  normal  schools  there  be  established  courses  in  the  science 
and  methods  of  teaching  domestic  economy  (as  in  the  science 
and  methods  of  teaching  other  branches),  and  that  in  technical 
schools  opportunity  be  given  by  electives  or  thru  special  ar¬ 
rangement  of  courses  for  reasonable  preparation  of  those 
who  must  cover  all  branches  of  household  economics  as  that 
Avork  is  apt  to  be  first  off'ered  under  a  single  instructor  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  country. 

The  details  of  this  work  and  these  changes  ought  to  be 
the  subject  of  careful  consideration  by  a  special  committee, 
and  of  conference  Avith  authorized  representati\es  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  sought  to  be  influenced.  Members  of  the  Lake  Placid 
Conference  Avill  be  glad  to  knoAV  that  a  petition,  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  prominent  members  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  Avill  be  presented  to  the  Directors  of  that 
organization  at  the  July  meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  asking  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  (like  the  Avell-known 
Committee  of -Ten  and  Committee  of  Fifteen)  to  consider 
this  entire  subject,  in  all  its  details,  Avith  a  grant  of  $1,000 
to  meet  the  expense  of  such  committee. 

The  forward  movement  must  be  along  such  official  recog¬ 
nition  and  careful  investigation  as  just  indicated,  plus  a  free 
and  intelligent  use  of  the  press  by  Avhich  to  arouse  public 
opinion,  plus  frequent  conference  with  those  charged  Avith 
responsibility  for  college  and  normal  school  courses. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ellen  H.  Richards, 
Helen  Kinne 

James  H.  Canfield,  of  Counsel 
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THE  TEACHING  OE  ECONOMICS 

Elementary  economics  has  reached  a  stability  of  position 
in  college  curriculnms  not  dissimilar  to  that  enjoyed  by  math¬ 
ematics  and  languages.  Asa  subject  it  has  come  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  educational  factor  of  some  importance  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  college  student.  Acceptance  of  this  point  of  view 
by  educational  authorities  has  borne  fruit  in  an  increase  in 
teaching  force,  enlargement  of  libraries,  the  publication  of 
advanced  studies  in  the  realms  of  the  political  and  social 
sciences,  and  the  formation  of  separate  departments  author¬ 
ized  to  teach  and  work  in  the  distinct  fields  of  economics,  po¬ 
litical  science,  and  sociology.  On  the  part  of  the  student 
bodies  the  recognition  has  been  evidenced  by  the  crowded 
classrooms  in  which  the  elementary  courses  have  been  offered. 

Unlike  mathematics,  economics  deals  with  many  unknown 
and  unmeasurable  quantities,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  a  science 
more  human  and  more  closely  allied  to  life.  Its  questions  can 
seldom  be  stated  in  the  exact  terms  of  a  mathematical  formula 
and  exact  answers  are  not  given  to  the  problems  found  in 
its  field.  It  is  a  science  of  observation  and  not  of  exper¬ 
iment.  The  physical  scientist  can  demonstrate  the  great 
principles  of  his  science  in  his  laboratory,  but  the  teacher 
of  economics  is  forced  to  build  a  mental  laboratory  in  the 
mind  of  the  student,  a  process  replete  with  difficulty  and 
pretty  sure  to  result  in  many  curious  points  of  view.  To  do 
this  with  small  groups  in  a  fairly  successful  way  is  a  difficult 
task,  to  accomplish  it  with  the  numbers  now  thronging  the 
classrooms  of  the  teachers  of  political  and  social  sciences  is  a 
very  serious  problem.  In  consequence,  methods  of  instruction 
reach  an  importance  that  almost  outweighs  for  the  time  being 
the  subject-matter  itself. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  some  concern  how  the  teachers 
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of  the  social  sciences  conduct  their  instruction  and  what  results 
come  from  it.  Of  the  first  we  can  gain  some  knowledge  by 
an  examination  of  the  methods  followed;  of  the  second  but 
little  can  be  ascertained  except  as  the  leaven  of  teaching  shows 
results  in  coming  years  in  clearer  distinction  and  more  thoro 
understanding  of  public  questions. 

Professor  Hammond,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  col¬ 
lected,  some  time  ago,  data  concerning  the  teaching  of  econom¬ 
ics  in  the  different  colleges  of  the  United  States.  The  table 
which  is  given  below  is  a  summary  of  that  work.  The  ques¬ 
tions  asked  related  to  the  number  of  sections  in  the  course 
in  elementary  economics,  the  number  of  students  in  each  sec¬ 
tion,  the  length  of  courses  stated  in  weeks,  the  number  of 
meetings  in  each  week,  whether  a  text  and  syllabus  were  used, 
whether  problems  and  collateral  readings  were  assigned,  and 
whether  the  methods  of  lecture,  recitation,  and  quizzes  were 
followed. 


SUMMARY  OF  DATA  RELATIVE  TO  TEACHING  OF  ECONOMICS » 


College 

Sections 

Number 
in  Section 

0^ 

0) 

Meetings 

Text 

Lectures 

Quiz 

Collateral 

Reading 

Recitation 

Syllabus 

Amherst . 

1  2 

1 

40 

*3 

3  ' 

Yes  1 

Yes 

Yes 

1  Yes 

Brown  . 

.  2 
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13 

3 

Yes 

I 

Yes 
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1  Yes 
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Columbia . 

? 

45 

19 

3 
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I 
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1 
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? 

37 

36 

3  1 

No 

2 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Dartmouth . 

3 

45 

19 

3 
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I 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

*  Harvard . 

12 

33 

37 

3  1 

No 

2 

Yes 

Yes 

Indiana . 

3 

35 

n 

5  1 
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No 

Yes 

Yes 

Illinois . 

s 

25 

IQ 

3  ! 
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1 

! 

Yes 

Iowa . 

? 

? 

19 

3 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Mohns  Hopkins. . . . 
Kansas . 

? 

? 

38 

4 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

? 

? 

Yes 

Y  es 

Yes 

No 

Mass.  Institute  of 

Technology . 

6 

50 

? 

tQ 

2 

Yes 

Yes  1 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Michigan . 

> 

19 

4 

Yes 

Yes  3 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Minnesota . 

2 

75 

19 

3 

Yes 

Yes  I 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Missouri . 

? 

? 

19 

No 
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Yes 

No 

Nebraska  . 

1 

80 

*9 

3 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

|No 

Northwestern . 

I 
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19 

3 

Yes 

Yes  I 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Oberlin . 

I 

so 

Ye; 

Yes  2 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Princeton . 

5 

40 

19 

3 

Yes 

Yes  I 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

*  Stanford . 

> 

? 

38 

3 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Texas . 

2 

75 

24 

Yes 

Yes  I 

Yes 

No 

Toronto . 

> 

? 

24 

2 

i  No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

*  Vanderbilt . 

I 

30 

36 

3 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

*  Vassar . 

? 

125 

36 

3 

Yes 

Yes  2 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Virginia . 

? 

? 

!  Yes 

Yes  2 

Yes 

No 

Williams . 

? 

? 

19 

4 

j  Yes 

Yes  1 

Y’es 

Yes 

No 

No 

Wisconsin . 

? 

30 

10 

3 

Y'^'s 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

a  Yale . 

12 

36 

3 

1  Y  s 

lYes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Bryn  Mawr.  . 

? 

? 

Yes 

1  Yes 

• 

*  Since  this  information  was  collected  a  few  of  the  colleges  may  have  changed  their 
method  of  instruction  and  the  table  will  not  hold  good  where  such  is  the  case. 

*  Long  courses  include  economic  history  or  money  and  banking  in  addition  to  the 
elementary  economics.  Figures  in  lecture  column  have  reference  to  number  per  week. 
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Out  of  the  twenty-nine  colleges  and  universities  listed  in  the 
table,  twenty-two  give  a  semester  or  more  of  the  college  year 
to  the  work,  while  three  devote  but  a  term  and  four  give  no 
reply  to  that  question.  The  tendency,  however,  is  toward  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  time  given  over  to  the  elementary  economics.  This 
tendency  has  not  been  in  the  direction  of  increased  theoretical 
instruction,  but  rather  toward  the  presentation  of  facts  and 
data  relating  to  economic  organization.  Most  instructors 
have  been  confronted  by  the  inadequate  knowledge  of  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  very  thing  the  theory  is  supposed  to  explain. 
The  attempts  to  meet  this  difficulty  are  clearly  seen  in  text¬ 
books  and  in  statements  of  courses.  A  new  text,  that  of 
Professor  Seligman,  containing  six  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
was  declared  in  the  publishers’  announcement  to  possess  several 
features  which  distinguish  it  “  from  the  many  existing 
works  on  economics.  In  the  first  place  the  object  of  the  author 
is  not  only  to  give  the  salient  features  of  economic  life  and 
to  analyze  them  in  the  light  of  modern  research,  but  also  to 
present  a  point  of  view  from  which  to  approach  the  great 
questions  of  modern  economic  policy.  In  the  second  place,  the 
author  believes  that  the  function  of  economics  is  not  only 
to  explain  what  actually  exists,  but  to  show  how  it  has 
come  to  exist  and  to  forecast  both  the  probable  and 
the  ideal  future.”  Which,  compared  with  Walker’s 
statement  that  “  the  economist,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  c[uestions,  what  men  would  better  do;  how  nations 
should  be  governed ;  or  what  regulations  should  be  made  for 
their  mutual  intercourse,”  ^  clearly  indicates  the  departure  from 
the  more  restricted  view.  On  the  other  hand,  such  texts  as 
Seager  and  Bullock  have  introduced  in  the  opening  chapters 
a  considerable  amount  of  economic  history.*  In  this  respect. 
Fetter,  in  his  book,  has  departed  from  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  writers  mentioned  and  confined  himself  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  theory  clearly  illustrated  by  present-day  problems  and 
data.  The  fact  remains  that  packing  of  courses  with  material 

^  Walker,  Political  economy,  22. 

*  Seager,  Introduction  to  economics,  p.  565  +  xxi ;  Bullock,  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  economics,  p.  581;  Fetter,  Principles  of  economics,  p.  6io-(-xvi;  Gide,  new 
edition.  Principles  of  political  economy  y  p.  705-l-xiv. 
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and  the  enlargement  of  texts  under  the  criticism  of  omission 
have  forced  either  extension  in  the  time  devoted  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  courses  or  compelled  the  offering  of  supplementary 
work  largely  elementary  in  character.  The  result  of  this 
development  must  be  either  a  multiplication  of  courses  or  the 
overweighting  of  the  elementary  study  with  theoretical 
considerations. 

The  course  in  commerce  given  in  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  illustrates  this  tendency  toward  preliminary  training  l^e- 
fore  entrance  upon  the  study  of  the  elementary  economics. 
In  the  freshman  year  the  student  pursues  physical  geography 
and  physiography  of  the  United  States  with  languages,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  some  history.  In  the  sophomore  year,  first 
semester,  the  subjects  of  an  economic  nature  are  commercial 
geography  and  elementary  economics.  The  Yale  catalog  shows 
a  similar  tendency,  tho  by  no  means  so  marked,  in  the  courses 
in  elementary  economics,  to  which  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  are  admitted;  and  physical  and  commercial  geography 
open  to  sophomores,  tho  it  should  be  said  that  the  second  is 
not  required  for  admittance  to  the  economics.  The  examiner 
in  political  economy  for  the  American  Institute  of  Bank  Clerks, 
says,  relative  to  the  course  in  political  economy :  ‘‘  The  student 
should  first  reqd  commercial  geography!  He  should  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  study  of  political  economy  by  acciuiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  facts  of  commerce  and  industry,  of 
the  climatic  and  geographical  factors  affecting  production,  and 
of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  transporting  industries 
of  the  United  States  and  of  other  countries.  On  the  basis  of 
these  facts  and  of  whatever  business  experience  the  student 
may  have  acquired,  he  should  then  study  principles  of 
political  economy.”  These  examples  fully  illustrate  the 
point.® 

The  problem  thus  presented  has  been  met  in  three  ways: 
(a)  by  extending  the  time  given  to  the  work,  (b)  increasing 
the  number  of  courses,  and  (c)  thru  the  means  of  the  syllabus, 
confining  the  work  of  the  course  to  its  proper  place.  Return¬ 
ing  to  the  table,  it  appears  that  out  of  the  twenty-five  col- 

®  Bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of  Bank  Clerks,  October  i,  1905. 
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leges  reporting  upon  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  elementary 
work  all  but  three  give  one-half  or  more  of  the  year.  With  the 
pressure  of  other  work  and  the  limitations  of  a  college  cur¬ 
riculum  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected,  tho  it  hardly 
suffices  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  instruction  in  facts 
and  organization  except  at  the  expense  of  the  study  of  princi¬ 
ple.  Where  the  college  or  university  has  had  plenty  of  funds 
the  problem  has  been  met  by  increasing  instructors  and  multi¬ 
plying  descriptive  courses;  this  reduces  the  problem  but  does 
not  solve  it. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  point,  the  use  of  the  syllabus. 
Here  again  the  table  tells  us  that  but  six  out  of  the  twenty-nine 
colleges  use  syllabuses  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  economics, 
and  of  the  six,  two  do  not  use  a  text  but  rely  entirely  upon 
collateral  reading.  The  use  of  a  syllabus  sufficiently  organized 
and  detailed  gives  the  instructor  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
such  parts  of  a  text  as  he  desires  without  the  necessity  of  rely¬ 
ing  upon  it  for  the  backbone  of  his  course  or  of  depending 
upon  lectures  to  develop  the  outline.  In  fact  the  syllabus  solves 
the  textbook  problem  and  the  instructor  creates  his  own  text¬ 
book  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  course,  character  of 
students,  equipment  of  library.  “  Two  things  are  involved,” 
says  Dr.  Moulton:  “one  is  a  mass  of  facts,  and  these  will 
be  the  same  for  all  teachers ;  the  other  is  the  order  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  here  one  teacher  differs  immensely  from  another. 
But  a  syllabus  has  for  its  special  function  to  indicate  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  a  piece  of  teaching;  for  the  facts 
themselves  it  makes  reference  to  the  pages  of  books  already 
existing.  By  a  syllabus,  then,  every  teacher  may  practically 
create  his  own  textbook  for  each  course  of  study  he  directs.” 

Evidently  syllabuses  are  not  in  favor  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  teaching  of  economics,  but  the  variant  views  of 
writers  and  the  large  textbooks  now  in  use  compel  some  process 
of  selection ;  it  certainly  can  be  said,  if  this  is  true,  the  selec¬ 
tion  had  much  better  be  done  by  the  orderly  method  of  the 
syllabus  than  by  the  announcement  of  the  daily  lesson  from 
the  platform.  There  is  the  danger  of  hide-bound  performance 
in  the  printed  syllabus,  but  the  instructor  that  allows  himself 
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to  fall  in  such  a  pitfall  is  pretty  sure  to  come  to  grief  under 
a  lecture  ‘'vstem.  Moreover,  the  student  is  held  to  an  out¬ 
line  and  to  a  limited  field,  which  can  not  be  done  even  in  a 
well-organized  text,  for  the  structure  of  the  book  is  concealed 
in  the  printed  page.  A  reading  scheme  is  naturally  associated 
with  a  syllabus,  and  this  will  cover  in  references  and  sug¬ 
gestion  many  times  the  ground  of  the  other  methods  while 
holding  the  student  to  the  outline  of  the  subject. 

The  large  classes  have  strained  library  facilities  to  their 
limit  and  under  the  old  library  methods  weakened  the  reference 
work  under  the  syllabus  plan  of  instruction.  The  reserve  shelf 
scheme  has  in  a  measure  met  the  difficulty  by  placing  the  books 
within  easy  reach  of  the  student,  but  this  plan  is  subjected 
two  defects  in  practise:  one,  the  large  number  of  students  to 
a  book;  and  the  other,  the  disappearance  of  the  books  at  the 
time  when  most  wanted.  As  a  remedy  for  these  difficulties  two 
plans  have  been  tried  here  and  there  in  the  different  colleges, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  third  as  a  suggestion  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  publishers.  The  first  one  is  the  loan  library,  con¬ 
sisting  of  forty  or  fifty  copies  of  each  of  the  more  important 
books  used  in  the  course.  The  object  is  to  place  in  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  hands  a  set  of  the  books  which  he  may  keep  during 
the  instruction  period  of  the  course.  In  the  larger  colleges 
the  numbers  have  multiplied  several  times  forty  or  fifty  which 
makes  it  impossible,  except  thru  the  generosity  of  a  friend 
of  the  college,  to  secure  the  books  from  the  meager  library 
funds  of  most  colleges.  The  second  plan  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  case-book  system  of  instruction,  which  is  well  known 
in  the  colleges  of  law,  but  practically  unused  in  the  academic 
colleges.  The  primary  motive,”  to  quote  Professor  Ripley 
in  the  introductiop  of  the  first  important  attempt  to  make 
an  economic  case  book,  “  is  to  further  the  interests  of  sound 
economic  teaching,  with  special  reference  to  the  study  of 
concrete  problems  of  great  public  and  private  interest.”  By 
placing  the  best  articles  on  specific  points  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  the  pressure  upon  library  facilities  is  considerably 
relieved  and  the  teaching  broadened  by  the  larger  and  more 
intimate  use  of  materials.  However,  the  relation  of  the  mate- 
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rial  to  the  points  under  consideration  can  best  be  shown  thru 
the  medium  of  the  syllabus.  No  attempt  has  been  made  thus 
far  to  do  for  elementary  economics  what  Professor  Ripley  has 
done  for  corporation  finance  and  sociology.  The  instructor 
in  elementary  economics,  consequently,  is  left  to  the  devices 
of  the  reserve  shelf  and  the  loan  library  unless  the  publisher 
comes  to  his  rescue. 

The  case  book  can  not  in  the  nature  of  things  grow  with 
the  increasing  output  of  valuable  economic  literature.  There 
is  a  limit  to  its  size  and  cost,  tho  in  the  field  of  elementary 
economics  there  is  seemingly  no  reason  why  the  large  demand 
should  not  make  possible  frequent  editions  of  a  case  book.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  many  wasted  opportunities  to  turn 
articles  into  reprints,  which,  when  securable  in  such  form, 
could  be  used  for  instruction  purposes.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  such  a  body  as  the  American  Economic  Association  should 
not  thru  its  publication  committee  designate  from  time  to  time 
the  articles  that  might  be  reduced  to  reprint  form  by  the 
publishers  of  the  different  magazines  devoted  to  economic 
matters?  In  this  way  the  class  work  could  be  l)rought  in 
touch  with  the  material  “  hot  from  the  press.” 

Practically  all  of  the  colleges  in  the  table  above  resort  to 
the  division  of  classes  into  quiz  sections  where  the  numbers  are 
too  large  for  good  instruction.  The  usual  method  is  to  place 
twenty-five  or  thirty  students  one  day  in  the  week  under  some 
instructor  or  upper-class  man,  assembling  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  in  a  general  lecture  on  the  other  two  days  of  instruction. 
While  this  method  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  lecturer 
and  quizzer,  and  subjects  the  work  of  the  lecturer  to  a  severe 
test,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  loss  in  power  of  instruction  in  the 
transfer  from  lecturer  to  quiz  master.  Besides,  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  are  pretty  sure  to  get  on  at  different  paces  and  with  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  efficiency.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid  this  diffi¬ 
culty  except  under  a  preceptorial  system  such  as  that  now 
adopted  by  Princeton,  which  is  a  system  impossible  of  insti¬ 
tution  by  most  colleges.  Two  modifications  of  the  “  quiz 
section  ”  method  may  be  made :  one  to  reduce  the  size  of  sec¬ 
tions  to  fifteen,  and  the  other  to  place  the  sections  more  directly 
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under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  professor  in  charge  of 
the  course,  with  the  expectation  that  he  shall  make  a  visit 
to  every  section  at  least  four  times  during  the  semester.  In 
this  way  alone  can  the  work  be  kept  even  and  fairly  efficient. 

While  the  quiz  may  give  a  fair  indication  of  the  grasp  the 
student  has  of  the  lecture  and  textbook,  the  use  of  problems 
assigned  at  various  intervals,  not  only  shows  the  power  of 
the  student  to  think,  but  brings  out  strongly  the  deficiencies 
in  expression  and  points  of  view^  The  use  of  problems  as  a 
teaching  device  is  beset  with  two  difficulties,  one  the  proper 
selection  of  problems  varied  and  interesting  enough  to  hold 
the  student,  and  the  other,  the  task  of  marking  the  papers.  At 
present  there  exists  no  recent  book  of  problems.  The  Milne 
collection  is  based  largely  upon  i\Iill  and  Ricardo,  wdiile  Sum¬ 
ner’s  Problems  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  use  with  the 
late  textbooks.  The  instructor  is,  therefore,  forced  to  make 
his  own  problems  or  collect  them  from  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals  if  he  wishes  to  follow'  such  methods  of  teaching.  It  is, 
however,  not  the  lack  of  problems,  but  the  task  of  marking 
papers  that  becomes  a  burden  in  the  assignment  of  problems 
for  student  discussion.  This  task  is  usually  left  to  graduate 
students  and  upper-class  men  who  have  gained  some  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  elementary  courses.  As  in  the  instance  of  the  quiz 
method  there  may  be  a  loss  of  efficiency  since  the  average  stu¬ 
dent,  be  he  graduate  or  upper-class  man,  can  not  fill  the  place 
of  the  man  who  gives  the  course.  The  numerous  duties  of  a 
professor  of  economics  practically  forestall  any  other  method 
when  the  large  classes  are  taken  into  consideration. 

With  great  numbers  of  papers  business  methods  force  them¬ 
selves  into  the  instruction  as  against  possible  confusion  in 
receiving,  marking,  crediting,  and  delivering  papers.  Punc¬ 
tual  presentation  of  papers  can  only  be  secured  by  stamping" 
every  paper  w'ith  a  date  stamp  upon  the  day  of  its  receipt  and 
making  a  record  in  case  of  the  delay.  One  lesson  college 
instructors  should  teach,  as  an  incident  of  instruction,  is  that 
of  punctual  meeting  of  intellectual  obligations.  To  do  this 
requires,  where  there  are  large  classes,  a  device  like  that  sug¬ 
gested  above;  it,  moreover,  has  the  advantage  of  keeping 
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the  machinery  of  instruction  up  to  the  requirements  made 
upon  it. 

To  secure  something  more  than  a  mark  as  a  criticism  of  a 
paper  requires  the  great  labor  of  writing  on  each  paper  some 
statement  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  student’s  discussion  of  the 
assigned  problem.  To  facilitate  this  work  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  criticism  requires  a  device  that 
has  been  used  in  one  institution  with  some  satisfaction.  Each 
paper  is  stamped  with  a  rubber  stamp,  reading  as  follows : 

Mark .  ' 

Paper  deficient  in  spelling . 

I 

English .  I 

Organization . 

Accuracy  of  facts  and  statements. ...  ! 

Discussion .  . 

Late .  I 

_ j 

By  checking  the  deficiencies  of  the  paper  in  the  places  pro¬ 
vided  the  instructor  is  able  to  convey  a  rather  definite  idea 
of  what  he  regards  as  the  defects  of  the  student’s  paper.  This 
system  followed  by  a  weekly  discussion  of  the  problems  as¬ 
signed  during  the  previous  seven  days  brings  the  papers  to 
a  well-rounded  conclusion  and  gives  the  student  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  modify  or  fortify  his  point  of  view. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  student  should  be  brought  in  contact 
with  as  many  economic  phases  as  possible  during  the  time 
he  is  pursuing  the  courses  in  economics.  To  this  end  the 
organization  of  a  department  club  has  proven  of  great  value. 
The  students  of  the  previous  year  form  a  nucleus  for  the  club, 
which  is  enlarged  late  in  the  fall  by  the  addition  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  evinced  some  interest  in  the  subject.  The  pro¬ 
grams  presented  during  the  year  may  consist  of  discussions  of 
articles  from  the  current  magazines  or  the  study  of  some 
widely  known  book  bearing  upon  economic  matters.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  books  well  suited  to  such  study  are  George’s  Prog¬ 
ress  and  poverty;  Sumner’s  What  social  classes  owe  to  each 
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other;  Ely’s  Evolution  of  industrial  society;  or  Hobson's  Evo¬ 
lution  of  modern  capitalism.  A  word  concerning  procedure 
will  suffice  for  this  feature  of  instruction.  An  assignment 
of  a  chapter  to  one  student  to  present  and  to  the  others  for 
reading,  provides  a  leader  and  gives  a  basis  of  discussion. 
The  right  direction  of  the  work  of  the  club  necessitates  the 
presence  of  the  instructor  if  he  wishes  to  dovetail  the  dis¬ 
cussions  into  the  courses  of  instruction. 

Aside  from  books  the  student  may  be  brought  into  the 
wider  knowledge  of  industrial  organization  by  listening  to 
lectures  given  by  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  world  of  affairs. 
Such  lectures  can  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  de¬ 
partment  better  than  under  any  other,  and  made  to  conform 
with  the  lines  of  instruction  by  selecting  speaker  and  subject. 
In  nearly  every  city  or  town  can  be  found  men  who  could  give 
interesting  views  relative  to  their  business  that  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  student  of  economics. 

Over  all  of  these  phases  of  instruction  the  head  of  a  de¬ 
partment  should  extend  his  jurisdiction.  By  watching  them 
carefully  thru  reports  and  observations  he  will  be  able  to 
modify  and  suggest  keeping  before  students,  instructors,  and 
lecturers  the  objects  of  economic  instruction.  Live  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  subject  like  economics  is  only  possible  thru  constant 
adjustment  and  rearrangement,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
dead  instruction  in  such  subjects  is  almost  worse  than  none 
at  all.  Thus  far  the  professor  of  political  economy  has  had 
but  little  aid  from  the  business  world  in  bringing  instruction 
and  practise  closely  together.  In  the  long  run,  it  may  be  said 
that  full  understanding  of  the  scientific  principles  of  indus¬ 
trial  organization  will  be  the  basis  of  national  commercial  suc¬ 
cess.  To  this  end  it  is  the  duty  of  the  departments  of  eco¬ 
nomics  in  our  various  colleges  and  universities  to  contribute. 

It  has,  however,  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  students 
of  present-day  colleges  have  had  some  association  with  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  an  industrial  society.  This  was 
true  of  the  men  and  women  of  an  earlier  and  simpler  period  of 
organization,  but  today  the  student,  in  the  many  demands 
made  upon  him  by  the  school  system,  comes  but  little  in  con- 
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tact  with  industrial  conditions.  To  begin  the  inculcation  of 
principles  before  knowledge  of  the  simpler  facts  is  to  increase 
the  confusion  and  multiply  the  vagueness  of  economic  ideas 
in  the  mind  of  the  student.  The  teaching  economist  is  thus 
face  to  face  with  a  dilemma — how  to  make  his  course  inter¬ 
esting,  successful,  and  productive  of  principles  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  make  the  principles  usable  for  practical  purposes. 
The  student  without  knowledge  of  the  facts  was  pretty  sure  to 
make  no  use  at  all  of  the  principles,  and  dumfound  his  in¬ 
structor  in  later  years  as  being  an  impractical  teacher,  be¬ 
cause  he,  the  student,  did  not  learn  the  facts  of  industrial 
organization.  College  courses  must  deal  with  facts  as  they 
are,  not  as  they  were.  This  means  the  multiplying  of  de¬ 
scriptive  courses  for  under-class  men  and  the  elimination  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  theory  that  has  been  presented  in  the  earlier 
years  of  academic  work.  It  means  further  that  textbooks 
must  be  condensed,  rather  than  expanded,  and  supplemented 
by  case  books  and  reprints  which  deal  with  things  as  they 
are.  It  means  also  that  the  student  must  be  brought  into 
touch  with  the  wider  phases  of  the  industrial  organization, 
hearing  the  views  of,  and  coming  in  contact  with,  the  men 
who  are  of  the  organization.  It  means  that  high  schools 
should  teach  the  facts  of  growth  and  not  theory  so  as  to  pre¬ 
pare  students  for  the  advanced  work  of  the  colleges.  And 
finally  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  success¬ 
ful  teaching  of  economics  except  by  organization,  constant 
study  of  the  existing  economic  organization,  and  a  full  re¬ 
alization  of  the  facts  and  meaning  of  industry. 

How  far  colleges  are  meeting  these  conditions  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  the  point  that  too  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  science  of  economics  as  a  thing  in 
itself  rather  than  upon  the  solution  of  problems;  upon  fine  dis¬ 
tinctions  rather  than  upon  vital  differences.  Only  as  we  get 
to  the  real  industrial  society  can  the  teaching  and  the  results  of 
the  teaching  bring  the  confidence  of  the  business  community 
which  the  economist,  in  the  dawn  of  a  golden  day,  hopes 
to  secure  and,  having  it,  to  guide. 

Frank  L.  McVey 

State  Ta.x  Commissioner 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  MULLER-WALLE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 


There  are  at  the  present  time  132  recognized  schools,  or 
institutions,  in  the  United  States,  devoted  to  teaching  the  deaf- 
mutes  and  the  semi-mutes  speech  and  speech-reading.  The 
work  in  these  institutions  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  needs  of 
children  who  have  no  knowledge  of  speech,  or  those  who 
are  rapidly  losing  control  of  the  organs  of  speech,  owing  to 
extreme  deafness.  The  purpose  of  these  schools  is  to  awaken 
in  the  child  a  consciousness  of  the  power  of  speech,  an  appre^ 
ciation  that  such  power  lies  latent  in  him,  and  later  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  use  the  power,  or  how  to  speak,  and  with  this 
is  taught  speech-reading. 

Statistics  show  the  wonderful  results  already  achieved 
along  these  lines,  and  the  p>ossibilities  that  the  future  holds  for 
our  deaf  who  need  no  longer  be  dumb. 

Altho  so  many  institutions  exist  for  the  betterment  of 
the  conditions  of  the  deaf-mutes,  there  are  few  institutions 
or  schools  in  this  country  devoted  to  teaching  speech-reading 
to  the  adult  deaf.  Yet  the  deaf,  or  those  whom  we  may  call 
persons  “  hard-of-hearing  ”  in  distinction  to  the  deaf-mute 
class,  are  growing  more  and  more  numerous,  and  with  this 
increase  there  is  a  corresponding  need  for  some  means  by  which 
they  can  overcome  their  difflculty. 

The  steps  required  to  teach  a  deaf-mute  to  understand 
what  is  said,  and  those  necessary  in  teaching  the  hard-of-hear- 
ing  adult  are,  in  the  nature  of  the  capacities  of  the  respective 
pupils,  widely  different. 

The  deaf-mutes  attain  their  ability  to  read  speech  largely 
thru  analyzing  the  positions  that  the  organs  of  speech 
take  in  their  own  mouths  when  producing  certain  sounds. 
The  characteristic  positions  of  the  vowels  are  easily  manifest 
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ill  the  external  organs  of  speech.  The  consonants,  however, 
especially  the  dentals  and  palatals,  are  less  easily  seen ;  and  as 
deaf-mutes  are  taught  to  distinguish  these  from  the  position 
of  the  tongue,  it  is  necessary  that  the  speaker  open  his  mouth 
wide,  in  order  that  the  student  can  see  the  positions  and  under¬ 
stand  what  is  said.  Such  a  method  of  speech,  altho  per¬ 
missible,  can  hardly  be  called  conversation;  and  in  public 
places  persons  talking  in  this  way  at  once  attract  attention. 

In  the  case  of  one  who  has  become  deaf  after  learning  to 
speak,  and  having  a  command  of  language,  such  analysis  of 
speech  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  can 
be  of  little  real  benefit;  for  in  normal  speech  the  positions 
are  hardly  perceptible,  even  to  the  trained  eye,  for  the  passing 
from  one  position  to  another  is  so  rapid  as  to  produce  con¬ 
tinuous  movements  of  the  organs  of  speech  following  one 
another  in  rapid  succession.  The  hard-of-hearing  adult  wishes 
to  understand  normal  speech,  and  for  that,  these  primary  les¬ 
sons  are  unnecessary,  and  in  fact  only  tend  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  pupil;  for  if  he  understands  clearly  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  position  and  movement,  and  this  can  easily 
be  shown  in  one  lesson,  he  can  concentrate  all  his  energies 
on  following  the  movements  intelligently.  With  an  intelli¬ 
gent  following  of  these  movements,  he  will  never  fail  in  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  position,  if  he  be  asked  to  do  so. 

Thus  the  teacher  of  the  hard-of-hearing  adult  begins  his 
instruction  at  a  point  which  the  teacher  of  the  deaf-mutes 
must  struggle  hard  to  reach;  and  the  pupil,  being  only  hard- 
of-hearing,  and  having  a  perfect  command  of  speech,  requires 
very  different  training  in  order  to  become  a  speech-reader, 
from  the  deaf-mute  child. 

This  training  is  so  different,  and  the  methods  pursued  are  so 
different  that  many  teachers  of  the  hard-of-hearing  call  their 
instruction  “  lip-reading.”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  methods 
used  by  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  training  in  lip-reading  deals  chiefly  with  the  charac¬ 
teristic  movements  of  the  external  organs  of  speech.  These 
movements  are  so  well  defined,  that  comparatively  little  prac¬ 
tise  is  required,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  follow  them  and  interpret 
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them  intelligently,  even  without  hearing  the  speech  tones  which 
follow. 

In  1886  Julius  Aluller-Walle  of  Berlin  founded  a  school 
for  lip-reading  in  Hamburg,  which  is  devoted  to  the  needs 
of  the  adult  deaf.  In  1893  the  school  was  opened  in  Berlin. 

After  many  years  devoted  to  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
Herr  Aliiller-Walle  decided  to  direct  all  his  attention  to 
further  advancements  in  the  mastery  of  the  art  of  lip-reading 
for  those  who  have  become  deaf  in  adult  life,  feeling  that  the 
methods  then  in  use  brought  far  from  satisfactory  results  to 
those  who  commanded  a  full  knowledge  of  speech.  Built  upon 
the  foundation  that  was  left  from  the  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  accumulated  from  the  early  teachers,  and  adding  to  this, 
material  gained  from  years  of  personal  study  and  experience, 
he  founded  a  school  which  today  is  not  only  well  established 
in  Germany,  but  also  in  other  European  countries  and  the 
United  States. 

‘  After  spending  five  semesters  at  the  University  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  in  the  study  of  psychology  and  other  branches,  to  better 
fit  him  for  his  work,  Herr  Aluller-Walle  wrote  his  textbook. 
Das  Absehen  der  Schzverhdrigcn  aiir  Erlernung  der  Kunst, 
das  Gcsprochene  vom  Maude  ahzulcsscn,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Hamburg  in  1893  and  has  reached  wide  circulation 
in  Europe,  having  also  been  translated  into  English. 

Gifted  with  an  unusual  ability  to  teach,  coupled  with  untir¬ 
ing  patience  and  enthusiasm,  he  began  traveling  from  city  to 
city,  announcing  his  intention  of  opening  courses  several 
weeks  before  his  arrival  in  the  respective  cities.  His  classes 
were  always  well  attended,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before 
persons  in  other  countries  than  Germany  sought  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  at  his  school.  Soon  such  men  as  Professor  Dr. 
Lucae  of  Berlin  and  Professor  Dr.  Bezold  of  Alunich  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  his  work. 

In  1902  the  method  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
by  Alartha  E.  Bruhn,  a  graduate  of  the  school  in  Berlin  and 
for  some  time  assistant  teacher  to  Herr  Aliiller-Walle  in 
Germany.  The  method  has  been  successfully  taught  here 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  school  is  in  Boston  at  Pierce 
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Building,  Copley  Square,  where  trained  teachers  are  being 
sent  out  to  present  the  method  elsewhere  than  in  Massachu¬ 
setts/ 

A  few  words  descriptive  of  the  method  may  prove  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  lessons  begin  with  a  study  of  the  vowels  in  easy 
combination,  then  a  careful  study  of  short  sentences,  and 
gradually  longer  sentences  and  stories.  As  the  pupils  progress 
they  are  encouraged  to  practise  with  one  another,  and  friends 
are  invited  to  visit  the  classes  and  to  repeat  the  exercises,  thus 
giving  variety  to  the  lessons,  which  have  to  be  rehearsed  over 
and  over  again.  It  is  the  special  aim  of  the  school  to  make 
the  instruction  as  broad  and  the  practise  as  varied  as  possible, 
that  the  pupils,  having  completed  the  course,  may  not  find 
themselves  embarrassed  when  meeting  strangers. 

Altho  the  time  that  the  pupils  may  spend  at  the  school, 
practising  with  one  another,  or  watching  others  practise,  is 
practically  unlimited,  yet  every  pupil  has  a  certain  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  him  for  individual  instruction,  under  one  of  the  trained 
teachers. 

As  each  new  sound  or  combination  of  sounds  must  be 
thoroly  understood,  a  careful  analysis  is  given  the  pupil, 
and  after  the  movement  or  movements  of  which  the  sound 
is  comix)sed  have  been  thoroly  explained  the  teacher  prac¬ 
tises  these  over  and  over  again  in  every  possible  combination, 
until  the  pi'pil’s  eye  becomes  familiar  with  them.  Thus  in 
practising  new  movements,  over  and  over,  in  combination  with 
others  that  have  been  mastered  in  previous  lessons,  the  pupil 
progresses,  memorizing  more  and  more  of  the  movements, 
adding  to  his  knowledge  just  as  in  learning  a  language  one 
adds  more  and  more  words  to  one’s  vocabulary. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  lecture  given  before  the 
Medical  Association  in  Stuttgart,  by  Professor  Dr.  A.  Den¬ 
ning:  “In  an  introduction  to  a  book  on  lip-reading  for  the 
deaf,  and  in  the  JVeckly  Medical  paper  of  Munich,  1905, 
Professor  Dr.  Lucae,  aurist  and  director  of  the  Royal  Uni¬ 
versity  Ear  Clinic  in  Berlin,  calls  attention  to  the  art  of  read- 

'  Persons  wishing  to  ascertain  the  standing  of  the  schools  may  write  to 
The  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ing  speech  from  the  lips.  Many  an  adult  who  has  become  deaf 
has  sought  instruction  either  in  the  schools  for  deaf-mutes, 
or  from  teachers  in  such  schools.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  there  are  not  satisfactory.  About  ten  years 
ago,  Mr.  Julius  Miiller-Walle,  a  former  teacher  of  deaf-mutes 
in  Berlin,  published  a  method  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  adult 
deaf.  .  .  . 

“  Mr.  Miiller-W'alle  .  .  .  recently  had  a  class  of  twenty- 
eight  pupils  in  Stuttgart.  As  I  was  interested  in  the  subject 
I  visited  the  classes  almost  daily.  In  that  way  I  obtained  a 
thoro  insight  into  the  method  and  the  progress  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils.  ...  As  to  the  results  obtained,  I  must  confess 
that  my  expectations  were  far  exceeded.  In  the  first  few 
lessons  the  pupils  followed  the  lips  of  the  speaker  perfectly, 
and  I  noted  the  expression  of  satisfaction  on  their  faces. 
Speaking  of  individual  cases  I  would  say  that  those  who  were 
totally  deaf,  or  had  hitherto  used  an  ear-trumpet,  made  the 
most  rapid  progress,  as  they  were  not  distracted  by  sounds. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  still  hear  the  sound  of  the 
voice  learn  to  follow  so  easily  that  they  often  remark,  ‘  I  heard 
what  has  just  been  said,’  or,  ‘  My  hearing  has  greatly  improved 
lately.’  But  upon  talking  with  such  a  person  in  the  dark,  one 
noticed  immediately  that  they  had  been  deceived.  Their  hear¬ 
ing  had  teally  not  improved,  but  they  read  the  lips  without 
knowing  it. 

“  As  a  rule  the  course  lasts  six  weeks.  I  was  convinced 
that  many  could  learn  enough  in  that  time  to  read  well.  Some 
require  a  little  more  time.  However,  a  good  foundation  is 
laid  in  that  time.  It  is  like  learning  a  foreign  language,  the 
powers  of  comprehension,  energy,  and,  above  all,  practise,  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  latter  may  be  found  in  daily 
life.  It  is  like  learning  a  foreign  language  at  home,  then 
going  to  the  respective  country  to  perfect  one’s  self  in  hearing 
and  speaking  the  language.  Thus  the  deaf  person  learns  daily 
to  read  more  and  more.  And  when  the  first  feeling  of  reserve 
has  been  overcome  and  the  pupil  has  confidence  in  himself,  he 
will  be  surprized  to  see  how  rapid  the  progress  is.” 

Mildred  Kennedy 


Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  FRANCE 

The  French  have  recently  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  foundation  of  their  girls’  high  schools. 

The  first  French  lycee  for  girls  was  established  at  Mont¬ 
pellier  by  decree  of  January  lo,  1882.  The  law  providing  for 
these  establishments  was  past  in  1880.  There  are  now  in 
all  171  institutions  of  secondary  education  for  girls  with  34,262 
students. 

The  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  this  epoch-making 
foundation  of  the  Third  Republic  was  carried  on  in  the  usual 
style  of  French  official  ceremonies.  All  the  young  ladies  of 
the  Paris  secondary  schools  gathered  on  ^May  17  in  the  gigan¬ 
tic  amphitheater  of  the  Trocadero,  the  Moorish  monument  that 
rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  a  relic  of  the  world’s  fair  of 
1878,  now  used  for  state  occasions.  Speeches  were  de¬ 
livered  by  the  promoter  of  the  bill  that  established  secondary 
schools,  M.  Camille  See,  by  the  ever-present  and  always 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  reformer,  M.  Ernest  Lavisse,  and  by 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,  ]\I.  Briand.  A  musical  pro¬ 
gram  was  rendered  and  a  chorus  of  800  girls,  presided  over 
by  the  composer,  Gabriel  Pierne,  sang  pieces  by  Rameau  and 
by  Saint-Saens. 

The  following  day  the  foundation  of  the  Superior  Normal 
School  of  Sevres,  instituted  in  1881  to  prepare  secondary 
teachers,  was  likewise  commemorated. 

Thus  in  speeches  and  in  songs  the  work  of  the  Third 
Republic  for  the  higher  education  of  women  was  duly  praised; 
It  deserved  to  be.  The  Third  Republic  is  responsible  for  what¬ 
ever  has  been  done  in  France  to  give  women  something  more 
than  a  primary  education ;  and  a  great  deal  has  been  done. 

Up  to  the  Revolution  the  large  majority  of  French  girls  of 
the  middle  class  were  brought  up  in  the  convents.  The  clergy 
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had  the  monopoly  of  all  public  instruction.  Naturally  it 
would  want  to  control  the  instruction  of  women.  All  knowl¬ 
edge  that  went  to  them  past  thru  the  church,  and  that  was 
precious  little. 

The  notion  prevalent  at  that  time  about  feminine  education 
is  picturesquely  exprest  in  the  famous  tirade  of  one  of  Mo- 
liere’s  characters,  Chrysale.  This  Paris  bourgeois  held  that 
a  woman  knows  enough  when  she  can  distinguish  a  doublet 
from  a  pair  of  breeches  and  prepare  wholesome  food  for  her 
husband.  The  highest  ambition  of  men  of  his  kind  was  to  make 
of  their  daughters  good  housekeepers  and  obedient  wives. 
In  former  times,  as  Chrysale  says,  women  did  not  read,  but 
they  lived  well.  Their  household  was  the  only  subject  of 
their  learned  conversations,  and  for  books  they  had  only  a 
thimble,  thread,  and  needle,  with  which  they  worked  at  their 
daughters’  trousseaux. 

Hence  the  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  women  was  appalling. 
During  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  77  to  94  per 
cent,  could  not  sign  their  names.  In  a  little  village  of  the 
Vosges  between  1719  and  1730,  32  out  of  36  marriage  certifi¬ 
cates  were  without  the  signature  of  the  wife  because  she  could 
not  write. 

Some  of  the  letters  of  ladies  of  the  nobility  and  of  the 
court  which  have  come  down  to  us,  such  as  those  of  Mile,  de 
Montpensier  and  of  Mine,  de  Montespan,  reveal  a  spelling 
which  would  make  a  country  girl  of  today  blush  for  shame. 

Moliere,  who  more  than  any  one  else  took  an  interest  in  the 
problem  of  the  education  of  women,  has  given  us  in  VEcole 
des  femmes  a  sketch  of  a  young  lady  of  that  time,  Agnes,, 
whose  very  name  has  become  in  the  French  language  synony¬ 
mous  with  innocence  and  foolishness.  The  mental  horizon  of 
Agnes  is  limited  by  the  trivial  interests  of  her  house  and  the 
doings  of  a  little  cat. 

The  man,  an  old  man,  who  loves  and  expects  to  marry  her^ 
meets  her,  and  the  following  spirited  conversation  ensues: 

Arnolphe — It  is  fine  walking. 

Agnes — Very  fine. 

Arnolphe — What  a  beautiful  day !  ,  •  ' 
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Agnes — Very  beautiful. 

Arnolphe — What’s  the  news? 

Agnes — The  little  cat  is  dead. 

Of  course  there  were  even  at  that  time  some  women  of 
wide  and  deep  culture.  The  select  few  that  got  education  got 
it  with  a  vengeance.  At  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  some 
women  knew  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  During  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  Spanish  and  Italian  were  the  fashion.  Mine, 
de  Sevigne  learned  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish;  her  daughter 
was  a  student  of  Descartes ;  her  granddaughter  read  Ovid  and 
Lucian.  One  of  the  first  translators  and  popularizers  of  Homer 
in  France  was  a  woman.  Mine.  Dacier,  and  all  thru  the 
eighteenth  century  women  were  the  center  of  the  intellectual 
life,  and  around  them  gathered  the  men  who  were  then  leading 
the  world. 

The  very  fact  that  ]\Ioliere  had  to  write  two  plays  on  the 
subject  of  the  pedantry  of  women,  one  entitled  Lcs  prcci- 
cuscs  ridicules,  and  another,  Lcs  fcimiics  savaiifcs,  shows  that 
there  was  an  excess  in  this  direction  also. 

But  the  excess  was  practically  all  in  the  other  direction. 
What  little  education  was  given  to  the  girls  was  left  to  the 
caprice  of  the  mothers  and  the  discretion  of  the  nuns. 

The  convents  were  then  the  only  establishments  where  girls 
of  the  French  bourgeoisie  and  nobility  were  educated.  It 
is  still  true  at  this  writing  for  a  large  portion  of  them.  Two 
orders  of  nuns  made  a  specialty  of  education :  the  Ursuline 
sisters,  founded  in  1560,  and  the  Augustine  sisters,  founded 
in  1650. 

The  convent  was  used  by  frivolous  mothers  who  wanted  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  children.  Girls  entered  these  somber 
prisons  when  they  were  mere  babies.  Mine.  Guyon,  who  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  leader  of  the  mystic  movement,  called 
Quietism,  entered  the  convent  at  two  and  a  half  years  of  age ; 
the  daughter  of  Mine,  de  Grignan  entered  at  five  and  a  half. 
Mme.  de  Sevigne  bemoans  the  fate  of  her  granddaughter : 
“  My  heart  is  broken  at  the  thought  of  my  darling  little  grand¬ 
daughter!  now  she  is  in  jail !  ” 

This  education  of  bars  and  locked  doors  ”  did  not  appeal 
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very  strongly  to  the  more  enlightened  members  of  society, 
even  then.  We  have  the  testimony  of  several,  among  the  most 
orthodox.  ‘‘No  education  can  be  given  in  the  convent,  neither 
on  religion,  about  which  our  sisters  know  very  little,  nor  on 
any  other  subject,”  said  Mine,  de  Sevigne. 

A  Jesuit  father,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XI\y,  le  pere  La 
Chaise,  thought  that  “  girls  would  be  brought  up  better  by 
people  that  belonged  to  the  world.” 

Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who  had  started  a  school  of  her  own 
for  daughters  of  poor  noblemen,  St.  Cyr,  spoke  in  most  dis¬ 
respectful  terms  of  some  of  her  rivals:  ‘‘  The  Ursuline  sisters 
are  the  most  foolish  creatures  that  I  have  ever  seen.” 

The  education  given  in  convents  has  always  been  criti¬ 
cized  by  the  very  men  who  have  known  it  best.  Fenelon 
stated  that  girls  taken  out  of  society  and  brought  up  in  an 
artificial  atmosphere  received  a  false  and  romantic  idea  of 
the  world,  that  resulted,  when  they  were  brought  in  touch 
with  it,  in  misunderstandings  and  disappointments.  A  well- 
known  bishop  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mgr.  Dtipanloup, 
complained  likewise  that  the  education  received  in  those  houses 
was  “  light,  frivolous,  superficial,  when  it  was  not  false.” 

This  seclusion  gave  to  the  girls  not  merely  foolish  notions 
about  life,  but  also  a  distorted  idea  about  the  species  man. 
Victor  Hugo,  in  a  charming  chapter  of  Les  Miscrables, 
in  which  he  describes  the  mysterious  and  quiet  convent  of 
Petit-Picpus,  tells  of  the  prudery  of  the  dear  sisters  and  how 
they  supprest  the  dangerous  word  “  amour  ”  in  all  the 
poetry  put  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  replacing  it,  for  the 
rime,  by  “  tambour,”  which  can  hardly  pass  for  a  synonym. 
At  St.  Cyr  Racine’s  Andromaque  was  played  with  such  zest 
and  conviction  by  the  young  ladies  that  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon  had  to  ask  Racine  to  write  a  play  from  which  love 
intrigues  would  be  debarred.  Indeed  this  segregated,  unnatu¬ 
ral,  prudish  education  filled  the  imaginations  of  the  young 
ladies  with  weird  notions.  To  them  man  was  a  distant  and 
enigmatic  being  endowed  with  magic  powers,  who  would  some 
day  call  for  them  and  initiate  them  into  that  new  and  mys¬ 
terious  world  which  to  them  was  so  far  away.  They  would 
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fall  in  love  with  the  old  priest,  cut  for  a  keepsake  the  strings 
of  his  hat  like  the  little  Antoinette  in  Pailleron’s  UEtincclle, 
or  lend  to  the  old  decrepit  gardener  romantic  attractions  and 
irresistible  charms. 

The  instruction  offered  in  those  convents  was  meager — 
some  catechism,  reading,  writing,  and,  on  Sundays,  some  arith¬ 
metic.  Stress  was  laid  on  manners  and  on  the  so-called  social 
accomplishments. 

Erasmus  made  six)rt  of  the  girls  of  his  time.  Their  educa¬ 
tion  consisted  only  in  learning  how  to  make  a  courtesy,  hold 
their  arms  and  smile;  they  were  taught  also  not  to  open  their 
mouths  too  wide  when  they  laughed  and  not  to  eat  too  much. 

^  Having  mastered  that,  “  they  were  ready  for  matrimony.” 

Even  those  few  who  were  advocates  of  a  more  thoro 
education  for  women  were  modest  in  their  demands.  Fenelon, 
for  instance,  who,  in  1687,  wrote  U Education  des  iilles,  an 
admirable  treatise  full  of  delicate  observations  that  have  lost 
none  of  their  timeliness,  said :  “A  girl  ought  to  know  the 
grammar  and  l)e  accustomed,  without  affectation,  not  to  mis¬ 
take  one  tense  for  another.”  Rousseau  is  satisfied  if  his  pupil 
knows  what  is  required  for  the  management  of  her  household, 
some  reading,  and  a  little  arithmetic  in  order  not  to  be  cheated 
by  the  cook. 

Napoleon,  who  had  his  ideas  on  this  subject  as  on  all  others, 
when  he  founded  the  school  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  the 
daughters  of  officers,  laid  out  a  course  of  instruction  which 
included  spelling,  some  geography  and  history,  no  languages, 
and  just  enough  physics  to  avoid  “  crass  ignorance  and  stupid 
superstition.” 

Some  enlightened  women  at  times  complained  bitterly  of 
this  superficial  education  given  to  girls  merely  in  view  of 
pleasing  man.  Mile,  de  Scudery  states  that  ten  years  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  dancing,  which  can  be  practised  only 
during  five  or  six  years,  while  nothing  is  done  to  make  women 
talk  more  brilliantly  or  act  more  sensibly,  altho  they  will  need 
to  know  that  all  their  lives. 

Mme.  de  Lambert  complains  likewise  that  women’s  scanty 
training  leaves  them  helpless.  The  only  thing  expected  of 
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them  “  is  that  they  be  beautiful.  The  rest  does  not  count.” 
“  Our  coquetry  is  all  that  is  left  us,”  says  one  of  Marivaux’s 
characters,  ‘‘  our  parents  get  rid  of  us,  only  thanks  to  that.” 

It  is  with  the  modern  regime  that  education  of  women  has 
become  the  concern  of  the  state.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  the  philosopher  Condorcet  laid  down  the  principles  that 
were  to  govern  all  liberal  governments.  He  showed  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  mother,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the 
husband  and  the  child,  the  state  has  a  deep  interest  in  giving 
to  women  all  the  education  that  they  are  entitled  to. 

Most  pedagogs,  moralists,  and  statesmen  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  were  therefore  agreed  that  no  task  was  more 
urgent  than  to  prepare  women  to  be  efficient  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  capable  of  taking  their  husbands’  places  and  directing 
intelligently  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  problem  that  was  agitated  was  the  quantity  of  science 
that  a  woman  ought  to  absorb.  The  psychologists  who  have, 
in  French  universities,  made  a  specialty  of  this  subject,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  women  are  not  inferior  to 
men  they  are  different,  physically  and  mentally.  As  a  rule 
they  are  smaller,  have  a  lighter  weight,  are  blest  with  a 
less  elaborate  digestive  apparatus  than  man.  Their  sense  of 
smell  is  not  so  acute,  their  sensibility  is  keener,  and  they  have 
a  stronger  faculty  than  man — so  all  women  will  testify — for 
enduring  physical  pain. 

As  to  her  psychological  characteristics,  this  is  what  the  late 
Henri  Marion,  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  a  delicate  and 
friendly  judge,  has  to  say :  “  The  mind  of  woman,  marvelously 
supple,  is  especially  plastic  and  imitativ'e:  she  assimilates  the 
concrete  and  masters  details  very  fast,  but,  like  children,  hates 
abstractions,  generalizes  at  random,  and  thi.iks  only  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases.” 

In  the  many  controxersies  that  have  been  waged  around 
that  most  vext  problem,  one  man  has  more  clearly  than  any 
other  exprest  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  that  women  should 
be  women,  especially  in  their  studies.  That  is  Joseph  de 
Maistre,  a  Savoyard,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  represented,  both  in  politics  and  religion,  ideas  that, 
if  anything,  were  distinctly  not  revolutionary.  He  was  a 
believer  in  absolutism  and  theocracy.  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg,  he  wrote  to  his  daughter,  who  had  asked  him  for 
his  opinion  about  the  aptitude  of  women  to  science.  His 
views,  characteristic  rather  than  convincing,  are  amusingly 
developed  in  a  clever  letter  from  which  is  culled  the  following 
passage:  “  Women  have  produced  no  masterpiece  in  any  art. 
They  have  made  neither  the  Iliad  nor  the  ^ncid,  neither 
Jerusalem  delivered  nor  Athalie  (Racine),  neither  Rodogitne 
(Corneille)  nor  The  Misanthrope  and  Tartuffc  (Moliere)  nor 
Le  Jouenr  (Regnard)  nor  the  Pantheon  nor  St.  Peter’s  nor 
the  Venus  de’  Medici  nor  the  Apollo  Belvedere  nor  Perseus 
nor  the  Principia  (Newton)  nor  L<7  discours  sur  Ihistoire 
univcrselle  (Bossuet)  nor  Telemaquc  (Fenelon).  They 
have  invented  neither  algebra  nor  the  telescope,  nor  the 
achromatic  lens  nor  the  fire  pump  nor  the  weaving  machine, 
etc.,  but  they  have  done  some  things  greater  than  that:  it  is 
on  their  knees  that  is  formed  what  is  most  excellent  in  the 
world :  an  honest  man  and  an  honest  woman.”  He  goes  on 
to  show  the  danger  for  a  woman  of  offending  men  by  being 
more  clever  than  they.  He  does  not  wish  girls  to  be  absolutely 
ignorant.  For  instance  he  does  not  want  them  “  to  believe 
that  Peking  is  in  France  or  that  Alexander  the  Great  married 
the  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.”  But  in  their  own  interest  let 
them  beware  of  pedantry ! 

“  A  coquettish  woman  is  easier  to  marry  than  a  scholarly 
woman :  for  to  marry  a  scholar  one  must  be  without  pride, 
which  is  very  rare,  but  to  marry  a  coquettish  woman  one  must 
be  a  fool,  which  is  very  common.” 

These  entertaining  paradoxes  fortunately  did  not  interfere 
with  the  plans  of  the  men  who,  in  our  times,  have  thought  that 
women  are  entitled  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  nobler  destiny 
than  that  of  winning  the  favor  of  some  “fool.” 

All  thru  the  nineteenth  century  attempts  at  creating  unde¬ 
nominational  secondary  schools  in  opposition  to  the  convents 
have  been  made  with  varying  success  by  private  initiative. 

It  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Empire  that  we  find  the 
state  trying  to  complete,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  work  started 
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by  Guizot  when,  in  1833,  he  created  in  all  the  larger  villages 
of  France  primary  schools  for  women  as  well  as  men.  Napo¬ 
leon  III  had  then  for  minister  of  public  instruction  a  scholar 
of  democratic  ideals  and  of  a  free  mind.  His  name  is  a  house- 
liold  word  wherever  history  is  studied,  for  he  has  written  the 
textbooks  in  which  several  generations  have  learned  what 
they  know :  Victor  Duniy. 

Duruy,  who  was  then  revolutionizing  the  boys’  secondary 
schools,  wrote  in  1867  a  letter  to  the  emperor  in  which  he 
mapped  out  his  plan  for  the  creation  of  girls’  schools.  “  Let 
us  think  of  organizing  also  the  education  of  girls,  for  a  part 
of  our  present  troubles  comes  from  the  fact  that  we  have  placed 
their  education  in  the  hands  of  people  who  belong  neither  to 
their  time  nor  to  their  country.”  Hence  he  created  with  a  staff 
borrowed  from  the  boys’  high  schools  courses  for  young  ladies 
entitled  ”  Cours  secondaires,”  which  met  with  a  violent  hostility 
on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the  public  and  were  considered  by 
some  men  as  an  attempt  at  competition  with  denominational 
schools.  The  “  Cours  secondaires,”  however,  lasted  only  until 
the  war  of  1870. 

It  was  left  to  the  Third  Republic  to  complete  this  work  and 
give  to  women  a  definite  and  complete  system  of  secondary 
schools  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  men. 

This  was  done  by  the  law  of  December  21,  1880,  which 
preceded  the  famous  laws  of  1881  and  1882  on  compulsory  un¬ 
denominational  and  gratuitous  education  that  are  by  common 
consent  the  most  important  achievement  of  the  present  regime. 

This  law  establishing  high  schools  for  girls  on  the  model  of 
tlie  men’s  high  schools  without,  however,  the  unpopular  ‘‘  inter- 
nat  ”  feature  which  has  so  many  disadvantages,  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  decices  of  July  28,  1881,  and  January  16,  1882, 
fixing  the  studies  to  be  pursued. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  that  have  now 
been  running  for  twenty-five  years  comprizes  five  classes 
divided  into  two  periods.  The  first  period  is  composed  of 
three  years  and  all  subjects  are  compulsory;  the  second  period 
is  composed  of  two  years  and  some  of  the  courses  are  elective. 

The  age  of  the  pupil  varies  from  twelve  to  seventeen,  and 
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the  degree  given  at  the  end  of  the  course  is  called  “  Diploma  of 
secondary  schools," 

The  studies  carried  on  in  these  secondary  schools  are  no 
child’s  play.  The  last  schedule  of  hours  made  up  in  1897, 
which  the  writer  has  before  him,  gives  for  all  the  classes  a 
minimum  of  twenty  hours  and  for  some  a  maximum  of  twenty- 
four. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  program  of  the  second  year. 
The  girls  are  thirteen  years  old.  Their  schedule  is  composed 
of  twenty  and  a  half  hours  divided  as  follows : 

French  language  and  literature  . 5  hours 

Modern  languages  . 3  “ 

History  . 2  “ 

Geography  . i  “ 

Mathematics  . 2  “ 

Natural  history  . i  “ 

Sewing  . 2  ‘‘ 

Drawing  . 2  “ 

Music  . I  “ 

Gymnastics  . 1  “ 


The  subjects  taught  cover  a  pretty  wide  range.  The  history 
is  that  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  not 
restricted  to  France.  One  of  the  heads  of  chapters  is:  “  For¬ 
mation  of  the  United  States:  Franklin,  Washington,  La 
Fayette.”  The  geography  covers  the  study  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Natural  history  comprizes  geology,  minerals,  the  rocks  that 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  soil,  contemporary  geological 
phenomena  such  as  rain,  dunes,  destructive  action  of  water, 
glaciers,  volcanoes.  It  covers  also  elements  of  botany,  with 
special  attention  to  the  principal  plants  of  France  and  the 
distribution  of  flora  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  As  for  the 
sewing,  there  is  a  special  program  which  covers  everything 
from  knitting  and  the  cutting-out  of  family  linen  to  the  mend¬ 
ing  of  socks. 

The  same  pupils,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  who  are  still  begin¬ 
ners  in  English,  translate  Ruskin’s  King  of  the  Golden  River, 
Kingsley’s  Water  babies,  and  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Let  us  see  now  what  is  expected  of  a  girl  of  seventeen  in 
the  fifth  year  of  her  course.  Thirteen  and  one-half  hours  of 
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the  twenty-six  are  compulsory,  ten  and  one-half  are  elective. 
Among  the  compulsory  subjects  are  psychology,  applied  to 
ethics  and  pedagogy,  history,  modem  languages,  elements  of 
law,  physics  and  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene. 
The  elective  courses  are  mathematics,  sewing,  drawing,  gym¬ 
nastics,  music,  and  a  complementary  modern  language. 

The  syllabus  of  the  psychology  course  comes  under  the  head¬ 
ings  of  (i)  conscience,  (2)  different  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
soul,  (3)  the  head,  (4)  the  character,  (5)  the  mind.  Some 
of  the  English  texts  are  The  Tempest,  Paradise  lost,  Enoch 
Arden,  Silas  Marner,  Christmas  carol,  The  Rivals. 

History  comprizes  a  general  history^  of  the  great  movements 
of  civilization  from  the  fifteenth  century  down  to  the  present 
time,  with  a  general  survey  of  the  political  situation  of  the 
world  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  elements  of  common  law  cover  information  dealing  with 
the  family,  property,  successions,  wills,  contracts,  some  com¬ 
mercial  and  administrative  law. 

Cosmography,  chemistry,  solid  geometry,  magnetism  are 
likewise  studied  in  the  last  class. 

The  only  subjects  that  the  French  dispense  with  in  the 
education  of  women  are  I^tin  and  Greek.  In  the  early 
programs  some  Latin  had  been  offered  in  the  last  two  years, 
Exi>erience  has  shown  that,  limited  to  such  a  short  time,  this 
course  could  not.  in  the  words  of  a  special  committee,  “  give 
useful  results.’' 

It  is  only  in  1897,  after  fifteen  years  of  experience,  that  the 
Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  which  is  in  charge  of 
the  shaping  of  the  courses,  proposed  that  the  amount  of  science 
offered  to  young  women  should  be  reduced,  more  time  given  to 
foreign  languages  and  literatures,  and  the  work  grouped  in  the 
morning  so  as  to  leave  the  afternoons  free  and  not  force  the 
girls  to  make  the  trip  four  times  from  their  home  to  the  school. 

The  policy  had  been  at  first  to  imitate  too  closely  the  boys’ 
high  schools  and  to  crowd  into  those  five  years  all  human 
knowledge  and  a  few  things  besides.  The  mistake  appeared 
very  soon  when  girls  were  seen  to  throw  themselves  into  their 
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work  with  that  ardor  and  indiscreet  enthusiasm  characteristic 
of  their  sex. 

Not  merely  are  the  students  industrious  to  the  point  of  over¬ 
work,  but  their  teachers,  young  women  prepared  in  the  Nonnal 
School  of  Sevres,  master  their  subjects  with  an  accuracy  and 
science  that  put  men  to  shame.  Women  have  indeed  shown 
remarkable  aptitude  in  all  branches  of  education.  In  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  primary  grade,  where  the  subjects  are  the  same  for 
men  teachers  and  w^omen  teachers,  we  find  that  the  percentage 
of  men  that  pass  is  much  smaller  than  of  w'omen.  For  instance, 
out  of  148  men  that  tried  the  ‘‘  brevet  superieur  ”  (degree  re- 
cjuired  to  teach  in  public  schools)  26  past,  wdiile  out  of  95 
women  that  tried  for  the  same  examination  30  w^ere  successful. 

The  Normal  School  of  Sevres  takes  only  the  very  best  among 
the  candidates  and  the  examinations  at  the  entrance  as  well  as 
at  the  end  of  the  course  are  very  severe. 

Here  is  a  subject  offered  in  history  for  the  students  that 
try  the  literary  entrance  examination  :  “  Italy  during  the  Italian 
wars  1494-1517.  Miseries  of  her  politics  and  greatness  of  her 
civilization.” 

The  same  candidates,  most  of  whom  w^ere  not  specializing  in 
the  science,  had  to  treat  the  following  geographical  subject : 
‘‘Define,  wdth  characteristic  examples,  the  principal  kinds  of 
lakes:  determine  the  essential  conditions  of  relief  and  climate 
that  influence  their  nature:  describe  summarily  the  great  lake 
regions  of  the  globe.”  Here  we  are  far — perhaps  too  far — from 
the  schedule  of  the  seventeenth  century  girls,  with  the  cate¬ 
chism,  the  lessons  in  dancing  and  good  manners. 

The  success  of  these  state  educational  establishments  has 
been  slow\  In  1881  there  was  only  one  lycee,  in  1886  there 
were  sixteen,  in  1896  thirty-seven.  In  1881  there  w^ere  three 
colleges  (practically  the  same  sort  of  school  as  the  lycee),  in 
1906  there  were  fifty-six.  The  third  category  of  these  schools 
is  made  of  wdiat  is  called  ‘‘  secondary  lecture  courses  (cours 
secondaires),’.’  which  do  not  have  so  complete  an  equipment  of 
teachers  and  so  rigorous  a  schedule.  They  were  one  hundred 
in  1881,  they  w’ere  sixty-eight  in  1906. 
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From  1200  pupils  in  1881  the  number  of  pupils  has  past  to 
34,262  in  1907.  This  gradual  and  rather  slow  progress  has 
been  obtained  in  the  face  of  the  strong  hostility  of  a  conserva¬ 
tive  and  often  reactionary  public. 

The  old  ideas  of  the  seventeenth  century  bourgeois  have  still 
their  hold  on  a  large  number  of  people  of  the  middle  class  who 
think  that  a  woman  needs  only  know  how  to  dance,  dress  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fashion,  play  the  piano,  and  “  make  a  bow.” 

The  terror  of  pedantry  spread  by  Moliere's  satire,  which 
has  affected  even  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  feminine  educa¬ 
tion,  has  likewise  handicapped  the  growth  of  the  new  educa¬ 
tion.  These  announcements  of  courses,  with  all  their  sciences, 
history,  psychology,  languages,  frightened  many  families 
whose  sons  were  already  burdened  with  encyclopedic  courses 
of  study. 

And  then  the  convents  retained  a  large  section  of  the  so- 
called  conservative  clientele,  all  the  daughters  of  the  nobility 
and  practically  the  entire  contingency  of  the  wealthy  middle 
class  that  apes  the  aristocracy.  Snobbishness  has  counted  more 
than  anything  else  against  the  new  schools.  The  complaint 
sometimes  made  that  state  officials  patronized  the  boys’  schools 
kept  by  religious  communities  is  better  founded  in  the  case  of 
women.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  free-thinking  and 
professedly  anti-clerical  politicians  who,  for  social  reasons, 
scorned  for  their  daughters  the  schools  that  they  officially 
supported. 

To  have  succeeded  against  such  odds  is  the  best  sign  of  the 
unquestioned  scientific  and  pedagogical  superiority  of  the  state 
schools. 

Without  doubt  they  have  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  years 
overloaded  with  non-essentials  the  brains  of  their  young  pupils. 

It  is  true  also  that  like  the  rapid  development  of  primary 
schools  the  success  of  secondary  institutions  has  added  to  the 
large  number  of  graduates  that  crowd  and  block  today  all  the 
avenues  that  lead  to  women’s  professions  and  of  whom  a 
popular  dramatic  writer,  M.  Brieux,  told  the  pathetic  fate  in  the 
comedy  of  Blanchette. 

And  then  again  bookish  instruction,  mere  learning  are  over- 
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emphasized  in  these  French  schools  to  the  detriment  of  the 
sports,  outdoor  exercises,  and  other  diversions  that  make  the 
girls’  colleges  of  the  United  States  seem  to  the  grinding,  in¬ 
tense,  and  strenuous  students  of  French  lycees  like  the  fairy¬ 
land  of  Tennyson’s  Princess. 

But  these  excesses,  natural  accompaniments  of  a  new  experi¬ 
ment,  will  gradually  be  eliminated.  And  French  women  who 
have  so  long  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  man’s  caprice, 
selfishness  or  cunning,  have  now,  thanks  to  the  liberalism  of 
the  French  Republic,  an  equal  opportunity  to  develop  their 
minds  and  an  equal  right  to  the  treasure  of  knowledge, 

Othon  Guerlac 

Cornell  University 
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COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  MINIMUM  SALARY 

LEGISLATION 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  January,  1908,  the  writer 
presented  a  historical  and  descriptive  account  of  minimum 
salary  legislation  in  the  United  States.  The  rapidly  growing 
importance  of  this  movement  and  the  prominence  it  seems 
destined  to  acquire  in  the  coming  years  were  there  set  forth. 
The  present  study  considers  comparatively  the  questions  of 
ends  and  values. 


PURPOSE  AND  END 

The  chief  concrete  purposes  which  the  minimum  salary  law 
is  designed  to  serve  are  to  promote  the  interests  of  education 
as  a  science  and  a  profession,  to  place  the  compensation  of 
teachers  upon  a  more  equitable  and  just  basis  relative  to  the 
requirements  in  preparation,  ability,  etc.,  demanded  of  them, 
to  eliminate  poor  teaching  from  the  public  schools,  and  to 
establish  the  social  position  and  influence  of  the  teacher  upon  a 
higher  plane  in  the  interests  of  himself,  the  school,  and  society, 
by  improving  his  financial  status.  Other  specific  motives  of  a 
like  nature  might  be  mentioned.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
various  motives  point  to  two  general  ends.  Tho  it  is  intended 
to  show  that  there  is  ultimately  only  one  true  general  end  of 
minimum  salary  legislation,  these  are  given  as  the  two  chief  ends 
commonly  recognized  and  sought.  They  are  (i)  the  raising 
of  the  minimum  and  general  compensation  of  teachers  and  (2) 
the  raising  of  the  minimum  and  general  standards  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  fonner  end  is  direct  and  immediate,  the  latter  is 
mediate  and  more  remote,  tho  none  the  less  real.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  one  may  be  only  a  means  to  the  other,  and  this  is 
ultimately  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Tho  both  ends  are  definitely 
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held  in  ordinary  thought,  nevertheless  the  raising  of  the  min¬ 
imum  and  general  standards  of  education  as  a  permanent  effect 
is  rationally  the  single  important  final  end  of  the  minimum 
salary  law.  This  seems  out  of  harmony  with  the  views  of 
many.  There  are  those  who  consider  the  minimum  salary  law 
to  be  essentially  little  else  than  a  means  of  placing  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  teachers,  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  apprecia¬ 
tion,  on  a  par  with  that  of  other  vocations  requiring  the  equiva¬ 
lent  in  preparation,  ability,  and  outlay,  and  without  necessarily 
requiring  of  the  teachers  any  return  in  values  for  the  increase 
in  compensation.  The  idea  that  the  compensation  of  teachers 
be  placed  upon  bases  of  justice,  spiritual  value  of  teachers’ 
services,  etc.,  and  be  more  or  less  removed  from  the  sordid 
influence  of  economic  laws  is  frequently  set  forth  in  reputable 
educational  publications.  Such  sentiments  are  believed  to  be 
more  or  less  common  among  uninformed  or  unthinking  teachers 
and  friends  of  teachers  who  have  become  specially  interested 
in  the  matter.  The  minimum  salary  law  is  frequently  con¬ 
sidered  a  legal  means  of  realizing  ideas  of  this  sort.  This 
view,  the  writer  believes,  is  radically  wrong.  Then  again 
there  are  those  who  regard  both  the  above  as  rational  and 
independent  ends.  This  view  is  believed  to  be  essentially  in¬ 
correct  also.  To  be  sure,  the  raising  of  teachers’  compensa¬ 
tion  is  an  end,  but  not  an  end-in-itself ;  it  is  an  end  in  the  sense 
of  being  a  convenient  and  efticient  means  to  the  great  end  of 
raising  the  standard  of  education.  As  a  rational  and  ultimate 
end  its  importance  is  slight.  An  endeavor  will  be  made  to 
establish  the  validity  of  this  position. 

The  compensation  of  teachers  is  as  truly  determined  by  the 
economic  law  of  demand  and  supply  as  is  that  of  any  other 
body  of  workers.  Furthermore  the  conditions  of  competition 
affecting  teachers  are  normal.  Neither  thru  ignorance  nor 
poverty  are  teachers  unable  to  look  after  their  own  interests 
with  normal  adequacy,  nor  are  they  indisposed  to  do  so  because 
of  indolence.  Also  society  has  formed  no  combine  or  under¬ 
standing  to  impose  upon  teachers  or  to  discriminate  against 
them.  The  minimum  salary  law  can  really  have  little  or  no 
effect  upon  the  social  and  economic  forces  which  operate  to 
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make  the  salaries  of  teachers  low  as  compared  with  those  paid 
for  equivalent  services  in  other  vocations.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  study  to  consider  these  forces.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  teachers’  salaries  are  relatively  low  simply  because  the 
supply  of  teaching  services  is  for  different  reasons  relatively 
large.”  (For  some  of  these  reasons  see  “  Salaries  of  teach¬ 
ers”  by  John  B.  Clark,  Columbia  University  quarterly,  1899, 
I,  p.  116  ff.) 

Economic  law  requires  that  in  general  individual  teachers 
must  correspondingly  improve  if  they  are  to  reap  any  sub¬ 
stantial  and  permanent  financial  benefits  from  the  working  of 
the  minimum  salary  law.  When  a  good  law  of  this  kind  goes 
into  effect  the  obligatory  advance  in  salaries  results  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  in  a  rapid  rise  in  the  qualifications  demanded  in 
licensing  teachers  by  superintendents  and  boards  of  examiners 
and  in  the  rapid  development  of  further  demands  on  the  part 
of  school  boards  and  local  superintendents  and  principals  for 
the  services  of  better  teachers.  At  the  same  time  the  increase 
in  compensation  begins  to  draw  better  prepared  and  more 
capable  individuals  into  the  teaching  profession  to  meet  these 
demands.  Part  of  the  number  come  from  outside  the  limits  of 
the  state.  Thus  there  is  inevitably  a  rapid  shifting  and  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  personnel  and  qualifications  of  the  teaching  body. 
Poor  teachers  who  fail  to  make  further  preparation  are 
eliminated  and  better  qualified  ones  occupy  their  places.  Thus, 
far  from  making  those  teachers  whose  salaries  are  conspicu¬ 
ously  below  the  established  minimum  passive  and  continuous 
recipients  of  substantial  increases  in  salary  as  a  mark  of  the 
state’s  appreciation  of  their  services,  the  minimum  salary  law 
rather  proceeds  to  put  such  teachers  out  of  business.  (Com¬ 
pare  “■  Salaries  of  teachers  ”  by  John  B.  Clark,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  quarterly,  1899,  P-  ii9-)  course  these  changes 
do  not  occur  suddenly;  there  must  be  a  period  of  readjustment 
of  economic  forces.  Under  unusually  imperfect  economic  con¬ 
ditions  this  period  may  be  expected  to  extend  thru  many  years. 
And  during  the  readjustment,  whether  long  or  short,  some 
teachers  will  be  passive  recipients  of  increases  in  compensation, 
but  this  will  not  continue  indefinitely.  After  economic  condi- 
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tions  have  been  fully  readjusted,  it  will  be  found  that  a  rise  in 
the  standard  of  teaching  has  occurred  corresponding  to  the  rise 
in  salaries,  and  the  compensation  of  a  given  grade  of  teachers 
will  not  be  materially  higher  than  it  was  previously.  That 
many  individual  teachers  do  continue  consistently  to  receive 
much  better  salaries  after  a  minimum  salary  law  goes  into 
effect  can  not  be  denied.  This,  however,  is  only  an  indication 
of  one,  or  possibly  both,  of  the  two  following  things.  In  every 
case  either  the  teacher  has  improved  or  the  action  of  economic 
forces  has  been  thwarted.  The  latter  explanation  seldom  has 
much  validity  under  correct  conditions  of  competition.  In 
general  these  teachers  are  those  who  would  have  improved  and 
gained  higher  salaries  if  no  such  law  had  been  enacted.  More¬ 
over,  improvement  in  salary  in  itself  is  not  infrequently  a  potent 
stimulus  to  improvement  in  services.  Hence  the  minimum 
salary  law  is  a  means  of  raising  the  compensation  of  teachers 
only  absolutely,  not  relatively.  As  a  means  of  improving 
.salaries  in  this  sense  a  good  minimum  salary  law  is  very 
efficient  and  convenient.  It  is  direct  and  quick  in  its  effects, 
and  it  can  not  be  evaded  or  ignored.  In  fact  a  more  direct  and 
positive  means  for  its  purpose  in  this  sense  could  not  be  devised. 
These  virtues  are  shown  in  the  action  of  the  law  affecting  the 
teachers  of  New  York  City.  (See  Educational  Review, 
January,  1908,  p.  18.) 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  raising  of  the  minimum  and 
general  standards  of  education  was  designated  as  rationally  the 
single  important  final  end  of  the  minimum  salary  law.  Clearly 
if  the  preceding  analysis  has  been  correct  such  a  law  can  have 
but  a  transient  effect  in  materially  raising  the  compensation  of 
teachers  relative  to  that  of  other  wage-earners.  And  further, 
if  a  good  law  or  series  of  laws  is  past,  providing  for  the 
gradual  establishment  of  a  minimum  salary  or  schedule,  this 
transient  effect  will  be  very  small.  Thus  the  hopes  of  many 
teachers  that  such  legislation  will  relieve  the  stringency  of 
their  financial  condition  and  place  their  compensation  upon  a 
more  just  and  equitable  basis  are  doomed  to  disappointment 
within  a  brief  time  under  normal  and  correct  conditions.  The 
motives  of  gaining  personal  advantage  and  of  righting  an 
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assumed  injustice  of  widespread  extent  are  impossible  of 
permanent  realization.  This  fact  clearly  removes  the  raising 
of  salaries  from  rational  consideration  as  a  true  and  final  end, 
and  makes  it  but  a  means  to  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
education.  There  are  no  other  important  motives  for  the 
enactment  of  minimum  salary  legislation.  That  the  raising  of 
educational  standards  is  readily  and  effectively  attained  by  this 
means  is  apparent  from  the  preceding  discussion.  Thus  it  is 
the  only  important  final  end  sought  thru  the  minimum  salary 
law  which  it  is  possible  to  realize,  and  so  the  only  rational  one. 
This  is  after  all  the  great  consideration. 


SUB.STITUTES  FOR  THE  MINIMUM  SALARY  LAW 

It  is  clear  that  the  minimum  salary  law  improves  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  education  directly  and  chiefly  on  the  side  of  teaching 
services,  a  most  important  and  vital  side.  There  are  other 
means,  however,  of  accomplishing  this  result,  and  the  absolute 
rise  in  salaries  is  invariably  concomitant  in  each  case,  a  further 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  tolerably  definite  relation  obtains 
between  rate  of  compensation  and  quality  of  teaching  which  can 
not  be  arbitrarily  set  aside.  A  consideration  of  the  relative 
value  with  respect  to  the  minimum  salary  law  of  the  other 
means  referred  to  for  improving  the  standard  of  teaching  seems 
to  be  demanded  in  view  of  the  present  marked  tendency  to  ad¬ 
vance  along  this  line. 

There  are  two  other  means  which  seem  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  warrant  extended  consideration  in  this  connection. 
They  are  ( i )  the  enlightenment  of  the  general  public  along  the 
lines  of  teaching  qualifications  and  services  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  educational  science  and  (2)  the  establishment  by  and 
under  central  authority  of  higher  standards  of  qualifications  in 
licensing  teachers. 

The  former  of  these  means,  the  enlightenment  of  the  general 
public  along  the  lines  indicated,  is  in  theory  the  ideal  method 
for  raising  the  standard  of  education  on  the  teaching  side  and 
maintaining  the  vantage  ground  gained,  tho  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  there  is  small  hope  for  adequate  relief  from  this  quarter. 
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This  plan  is  ideal  because  it  secures  the  desired  end  thru  the 
free  and  voluntary  action  of  the  people  based  on  intelligent  ap¬ 
preciation  of  educational  values.  Moreover  if  it  were  fully 
and  properly  carried  out  it  would  clearly  be  the  most  effective 
plan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  low  ebb  of  education  in 
many  sections  and  localities  manifested  in  the  prevalence  of 
inadequate  content,  poor  and  misdirected  teaching,  and  poor 
salaries  is  in  general  fundamentally  due  to  a  woful  lack  of  the 
popular  enlightenment  referred  to.  The  method  under  con¬ 
sideration  would  attack  the  chief  roots  of  the  whole  evil.  If 
the  true  and  correct  content  of  school  instruction  were  properly 
apprehended  by  the  public  mind,  if  the  necessity  of  securing 
trained  and  capable  teachers  in  order  to  have  this  content 
adequately  offered  were  fully  realized,  and  if  the  fact  that  the 
aphorism,  “  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest,”  is  as  true  with 
reference  to  teaching  services  as  to  other  matters  were  equally 
well  appreciated,  the  financial  stringency  more  immediately 
responsible  for  the  above  conditions  would  largely  disappear. 

But  however  ideal  the  above  plan  may  be  in  theory,  it  is  very 
slow  and  difficult  in  practise.  The  inertia  of  custom,  precon¬ 
ception,  and  ignorance  is  too  great.  The  adequate  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  public  along  the  lines  indicated  would  require  as  a 
basis  the  further  development  of  a  public  knowledge  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  fundamentals  of  educational  science  in 
general.  Moreover,  the  burden  of  carrying  on  the  campaign 
of  edification,  especially  at  first,  must  devolve  largely  upon  the 
teaching  profession  itself,  whose  members  are  handicapped  in 
such  efforts  because  their  own  material  interests  are  definitely 
involved  and  because  they  are  regarded  more  or  less  by  school 
officials  and  patrons  as  paid  servants  of  the  public  will  rather 
than  molders  of  it.  Thus  when  they  undertake  the  task  they 
find  themselves  unequal  to  it.  From  these  reflections  it  is 
apparent  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  and  a  considerable 
period  into  the  future  the  minimum  salary  law  by  reason  of  its 
virtues  previously  noted  is  a  means  of  far  more  practical 
efficiency  than  that  just  presented  in  accomplishing  the  desired 
result,  from  both  the  standpoint  of  the  state  and  that  of  the 
teacher. 
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The  establishment  by  and  under  central  authority  of  higher 
standards  of  qualifications  in  licensing  teachers  is  also  on 
theoretical  grounds  distinctly  superior  to  the  minimum  salary 
law  as  a  means  of  improving  the  standard  of  education  on  the 
teaching  side.  By  central  authority  is  meant  the  legislature, 
the  state  department  of  education,  or  the  state  board  of  ex¬ 
aminers.  The  plan  is  likewise  superior  in  practise  under  right 
conditions.  These  conditions  are  that  the  examination  and 
certification  of  teachers,  including  the  grading  of  papers^  be  by 
law  entirely  under  the  control  and  in  the  hands  of  state  officials 
who  are  for  the  most  part  appointed  and  thus  relatively  in¬ 
dependent.  Satisfactory  results  from  efforts  by  central  au¬ 
thority  to  establish  any  considerable  advance  in  standards  can 
not  be  obtained  so  long  as  these  matters  are  left  in  the  hands 
of  local  authorities,  for  the  exercise  of  local  authority  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  local  public  sentiment.  Local  officials  whose 
views  and  practises  are  distinctly  in  advance  of  those  of  their 
constituents  relative  to  matters  so  closely  touching  the  financial 
interests  of  the  latter  in  general  can  not  be  maintained  in 
office,  even  if  they  can  be  placed  there.  This  is  a  fact  of 
experience  widely  exemplified.  Laws  may  be  enacted,  decrees 
promulgated,  and  reforms  urged,  all  designed  to  raise  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  certification  qualitatively  or  quantitatively,  but 
so  long  as  the  executive  and  judicial  functions  remain  in  local 
hands  the  people  of  the  different  localities  are  largely  masters 
of  the  situation.  Moreover  uniformity  of  standard  is  impos¬ 
sible.  State  officials  such  as  those  described  are,  however, 
entirely  independent  of  local  opinion  and  influence  and  in  con¬ 
siderable  measure  independent  of  general  public  sentiment 
thruout  the  state.  Also  they  constitute  a  single  body,  their 
work  is  unitary  and  organized,  and  their  standards  are  com¬ 
paratively  uniform. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  of  superiority  of  this  plan 
under  these  conditions  over  the  minimum  salary  law.  ( i )  It 
is  more  direct  and  quick  in  producing  substantial  effects.  The 
minimum  salary  law  acts  indirectly  and  a  period  of  transition 
or  readjustment  must  ensue  before  its  full  benefits  are  realized, 
but  the  plan  under  present  consideration  raises  the  standard  of 
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teaching  directly  and,  within  reasonable  limits,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  controlling  authority.  (2)  It  secures  incidentally  the 
advantages  of  state  uniformity  in  the  certification  of  teachers 
when  this  does  not  already  obtain.  (3)  It  does  not  make  it 
possible  for  some  accidentally  favored  teachers  to  receive  in¬ 
creased  salaries  for  a  time  without  rendering  a  corresponding 
return  for  the  increase.  The  following  are  the  chief  points  of 
inferiority  in  the  plan.  (  i  )  It  establishes  standards  that  are 
variable,  inconvenient,  and  troublesome  because  they  can  not 
be  quantitatively  measured  or  exprest  with  any  definiteness. 
On  the  other  hand  the  financial  standards  which  the  minimum 
salary^  law  establishes  are  capable  of  the  most  exact  quantitative 
measurement  and  expression,  and  hence  they  are  thoroly  con¬ 
venient  and  facile  in  use.  These  of  course  are  not  standards 
of  teaching,  but  their  relations  to  the  latter  are  so  close  that 
except  during  the  period  of  transition  referred  to  they  are 
capable  of  fixing  just  as  high,  uniform,  and  satisfactory  stand¬ 
ards  of  education  on  the  teaching  side  as  the  plan  now  before 
us,  (2)  It  makes  it  necessary  for  some  schools  to  close  or 
some  teachers  to  teach  at  inadequate  salaries  for  a  time.  Just 
as  a  period  of  readjustment  is  necessary  after  the  enactment 
of  a  minimum  salary  law  for  the  standards  of  teaching  to  be¬ 
come  adjusted  to  the  new  salaries,  so  in  this  case  such  a  period 
is  necessary  for  the  rates  of  compensation  to  become  adjusted 
to  the  new  standards  of  qualifications  for  teachers.  It  is 
believed  that  under  the  preceding  or  similar  conditions  the 
advantages  with  respect  to  the  minimum  salary  law  of  the  plan 
under  consideration  are  greater  than  the  disadvantages.  Still 
it  is  believed,  as  above  suggested,  that  so  far  as  efficiency  is 
concerned  a  good  minimum  salary  law  would  prove  just  as 
satisfactory  in  accomplishing  the  desired  results  relative  to 
teaching  standards  after  economic  conditions  have  adjusted 
themselves  to  it.  There  would  be  some  indefiniteness  in  the 
standards  of  teaching  it  is  true,  but  this  must  always  be  the 
case  under  the  other  plan  also  owing  to  the  unavoidable  inex¬ 
actness  previously  noted  of  the  direct  standards  it  establishes 
and  to  variation  due  to  the  changing  of  officials  and  opinions 
and  of  general  public  sentiment.  If,  how'ever,  the  examination 
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and  certification  of  teachers  remain  in  the  hands  of  local 
authorities,  the  minimum  salary  law  is  unconditionally  much 
superior.  The  other  plan  under  the  conditions  specified  should 
in  general  have  the  preference.  But  its  establishment  on  these 
terms  is  often  impossible,  and  in  such  cases  the  minimum 
salary  law  would  very  wisely  be  substituted  for  it,  if  its  enact¬ 
ment  can  be  secured. 

The  system  just  described  was  recently  put  into  operation  in 
Iowa  under  the  administration  of  state  superintendent  Riggs, 
and  much  of  what  has  just  been  said  is  based  upon  or  con¬ 
firmed  by  experience  under  it.  The  innovation  was  made 
possible  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  1906  by  the  Iowa  General 
Assembly  which  provides  for  the  examination  and  certification 
of  all  teachers  in  the  state  under  the  full  and  direct  control  of 
the  state  board  of  educational  examiners.  The  standards  of 
qualifications  wqre  at  once  raised,  and  gratifying  results  are 
being  realized.  The  minimum  and  general  levels  of  education 
and  of  teachers’  salaries  are  rapidly  rising  all  over  the  state. 
Similar  systems  are  in  successful  operation  in  some  other 
states. 


THE  teachers’  union  is  not  a  substitute 

It  may  seem  that  the  consideration  in  this  connection  of 
another  important  means,  the  teachers’  union  or  federation,  has 
been  omitted;  but  in  the  writer’s  view  the  minimum  salary  law 
and  the  teachers’  union  are  not  members  of  the  same  class. 
The  fact  that  the  two  are  frequently  considered  together  and 
compared  as  such  is  regarded  as  one  indication  of  the  misap¬ 
prehension  of  the  true  and  ultimate  purp>ose  of  the  minimum 
salary  law.  In  this  discussion  the  teachers’ .union  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  primarily  an  organization  for  economic  ends  con¬ 
trolling  the  available  supply  of  teaching  services,  the  same  in 
kind  with  the  trade  union.  It  is  granted  that  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  would  engage  more  or  less  in  activities  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  ordinary  social  and  professional  organizations  of 
teachers,  such  as  teachers’  associations.  Such  activities,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  only  secondary  on  the  part  of  a  genuine  teachers’ 
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union  or  federation,  and  the  following  remarks  have  no 
reference  to  them.  The  teachers’  union  as  thus  defined  is 
capable,  so  far  as  it  is  successful,  of  raising  the  compensation 
of  teachers  relatively,  and  this  is  its  real  and  final  purpose. 
Moreover  it  has  little  if  any  capacity  for  raising  the  standards 
of  teaching,  and  this  is  a  very  minor  end.  It  seems  that  little 
argument  should  be  necessary  to  establish  these  points.  From 
the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  clear  that  an  organization  which 
restricts  in  any  considerable  degree  the  available  supply  of  any 
class  of  services  is  able  to  increase  the  rate  of  compensation  for 
any  given  quantity  and  quality  thereof,  that  is,  to  increase  the 
rate  of  compensation  relative  to  the  requirements  with  which 
the  workers  must  comply.  It  is  also  clear  that  this  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  organized  effort  so  to  control  the  supply 
of  services.  Also  an  organization  which  designedly  improves 
the  compensation  of  teachers  without  reference  to  their  services 
evidently  is  little  capable  of  improving  education  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  side.  (Compare  The  bargain  theory  of  wages,  by  John 
Davidson,  pp.  263-269.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
shown  that  under  correct  conditions  the  minimum  salary  law 
can  not  raise  teachers’  salaries  relatively  except  temporarily 
in  some  cases,  that  this  is  not  its  true  and  rational  end,  that  it 
has  abundant  capacity  for  improving  teaching  standards,  and 
that  this  is  its  true  and  ultimate  end.  Thus  there  is  a  radical 
difference  between  the  minimum  salary  law  and  the  teachers’ 
union,  and  in  the  present  connection  they  are  not  to  be  classed 
together.  A  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  two  in  improving 
the  teaching  side  of  education  would  be  somewhat  like  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  relative  utility  of  ink  and  water  for  writing 
purposes. 

However,  the  teachers’  union  is  capable  of  serving  a  purpose 
of  its  own,  as  above  indicated;  but  whether  it  is  warrantable  to 
employ  it  for  that  purpose  is  quite  a  different  matter.  How¬ 
ever  it  may  be  with  trade  unions,  the  great  majority  of  teachers 
and  of  people  generally  are  convinced  that  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  the  teachers’  union  has  no  raison  d'etre.  The  extensive 
organization  of  such  unions  would  tend  to  place  teaching  in 
the  category  of  the  trades,  whereas  its  true  place  is  among  the 
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professions,  and  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  it  be  so  classed. 
Moreover  the  realization  of  a  substantial  and  permanent  increase 
in  teachers’  salaries  thru  economic  pressure  brought  to  bear  by 
teachers’  unions  would  entail  long  and  continuous  effort  and 
much  undesirable  strife  and  bitterness,  as  the  history  of  trade 
unions  should  teach,  all  of  which  would  involve  great  educa¬ 
tional  waste  and  a  lamentable  sacrifice  of  the  purity  of  educa¬ 
tional  ideals,  which  are  sacred  to  true  teachers.  The  teaching 
profession  realizes  these  facts,  and  it  recoils  from  the  thought 
of  financial  gain  on  such  conditions.  The  idea  of  material 
benefits  which  involve  the  shading  of  educational  ideals  is 
especially  repugnant.  The  conspicuous  absence  of  teachers’ 
unions  in  our  country  is  an  indication  of  the  willingness  of 
teachers  to  sacrifice  material  benefits  in  the  interests  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  humanity,  is  one  indication  of  the  type  of  character 
which  is  helping  so  much  to  mold  the  future  of  our  people  in 
the  factories  of  citizenship  thruout  the  land. 

VALUE  OF  DIFFERENT  FORMS 

Let  US  next  consider  the  merits  of  different  forms  of  min¬ 
imum  salary  legislation.  The  value  of  any  form  must  evi¬ 
dently  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  or  need  to  which 
it  ministers.  If  salaries  and  standards  are  in  general  satis¬ 
factory  except  that  in  certain  cases,  as  in  some  rural  districts, 
they  have  fallen  to  a  conspicuously  and  wofully  low  point,  the 
law  fixing  a  single  minimum  salary  serves  the  purpose;  but  if 
it  is  designed  to  tone  up  the  public  school  system  thruout,  the 
law  fixing  a  series  of  minimums  must  be  employed.  Satis¬ 
factory  laws  of  this  kind  are  hard  to  formulate  on  the  basis 
of  present  knowledge  and  experience.  There  are  two  im¬ 
portant  types  of  such  laws,  those  in  which  the  series  of  min¬ 
imum  salaries  is  based  upon  grades  of  qualification  alone  and 
tho.se  in  which  it  is  based  chiefly  upon  grades  of  position  and 
work.  The  law  of  Indiana  is  an  example  of  the  former,  that 
of  New  York  City  of  the  latter.  (See  Educational  Review, 
January,  1908,  pp.  13  and  18.) 

Of  these  two  classes  the  latter  is  believed  to  be  decidedly  the 
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better.  If  the  minimum  salaries  correspond  to  grades  of 
qualification  alone,  the  higher  minimums  of  the  series  have 
comparatively  small  influence  in  improving  educational  stand¬ 
ards;  for  all  school  authorities  who  so  desire  are  left  free  to 
employ  teachers  of  low  or  the  lowest  qualification.  Theoret¬ 
ically,  if  the  higher  minimums  closely  correspond  to  the  current 
relations  between  demand  and  supply  with  respect  to  the 
several  grades  of  qualification,  they  can  have  little  or  no 
influence;  if  they  are  lower  than  the  current  rates  of  ex¬ 
change,  at  any  rate  much  lower,  they  are  superfluous;  while  if 
they  are  higher,  they  are  productive  of  more  or  less  harm, 
rather  than  good.  In  the  latter  case  the  less  efficient 
of  the  teachers  who  with  comparative  ease  legally  qualify 
for  the  higher  salaries  or  none  at  all,  especially  at  first, 
are  punished  for  their  ambition  by  being  obliged  to  accept  the 
latter  alternative,  and  profiting  by  their  experience  many 
teachers  of  corresponding  ability  and  standing  who  wish  to 
continue  teaching  in  the  state  are  constrained  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  and  the  public  will  by 
voluntarily  remaining  in  a  lower  class  than  the  one  they  are 
fitted  for]  Thus  in  the  case  of  this  type  of  law  the  public  has 
pretty  much  its  own  way  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  higher 
minimums  on  teaching  standards  is  concerned.  The  lowest 
minimum  has  full  effect,  but  the  others  do  not  necessarily  have 
any  material  influence.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  correct 
theory  of  the  matter.  From  practical  considerations,  however, 
actual  effects  must  fail  of  course  to  correspond  exactly  with  the 
preceding  theoretical  ones.  Tho  the  higher  minimums  are 
relatively  ineffective,  they  can  not  have  an  evil  effect  except 
under  the  third  of  the  three  possible  conditions  noticed  above. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  thus  they  might  appear  to  be  highly 
effective.  The  evil  possibilities  under  this  third  condition, 
which  is  not  likely  to  appear  in  seriously  large  proportions,  are 
strikingly  shown  by  the  following  words  of  state  superintendent 
Cotton  of  Indiana  with  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
that  state:  “  Many  teachers  request  county  superintendents  to 
lower  grades  of  licenses  so  the  trustees  will  give  them  employ¬ 
ment  ”  (Fiftieth  Anniversary  Volume,  N.  E.  A.,  1906, 
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p.  137).  It  should  be  added  that  judging  from  indications  at 
hand  this  evil  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  serious  in  Indiana. 

The  other  type  of  law,  that  in  which  the  series  of  minimums 
is  based  chiefly  upon  grades  of  position  and  amount  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  work,  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  preceding  in  the 
respect  just  considered.  The  higher  minimums  it  establishes 
liave  practically  the  same  influence  as  the  lowest.  Their  in¬ 
fluence  can  be  escaped  only  by  abolishing  the  positions,  which 
usually  can  not  be  done  and  seldom  will  be  done  if  the  min¬ 
imums  are  reasonable.  Except  in  so  far  as  legal  provisions 
were  made  for  permanent  tenure  of  office  during  efficiency  and 
good  behavior  such  as  are  in  force  in  New  York  City,  it  would 
be  unwise  for  a  state  to  grade  the  minimums  on  other  bases 
than  position,  amount  and  nature  of  work,  and  success.  If 
increments  in  salary  were  made  dependent  upon  such  other 
bases  as  length  of  service  and  sex,  there  would  be  a  strong 
temptation  in  many  cases,  without  the  above  legal  provisions, 
to  avoid  paying  the  larger  salaries  by  removing  teachers  and 
employing  an  undue  number  of  one  sex.  Any  general  legal 
provisions  of  this  kind  by  a  state  are  of  course  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time.  One  apparent  disadvantage  of  this 
type  of  law  is  its  complexity  and  the  difficulty  of  formulating 
it,  but  if  the  salaries  were  graded  only  upon  the  few  bases  just 
mentioned  it  might  be  made  simple  enough.  Another  appar¬ 
ent  disadvantage  is  the  fact  that  the  minimum  salaries  are  not 
based  directly  upon  qualifications  for  teaching  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  law.  From  this  it  appears  that  their  influence  upon 
teaching  standards  is  less  effective.  This  evidently  holds,  how¬ 
ever,  only  with  respect  to  the  lowest  minimum  if  the  preceding 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  higher  minimums  of  the  other  law 
has  been  correct. 

A  few  general  advantageous  features  will  be  briefly  indicated. 
The  establishment  of  state  aid  for  weak  districts  is  a  wise  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  minimum  salary  law  for  some  states.  Indeed  under 
certain  conditions  this  is  essential  if  the  law  is  to  be  legally  ob¬ 
served  in  all  cases.  Provisions  for  enforcement  and  penalties 
for  failure  to  enforce  are  also  good  features,  and  obviously. 
Laws  which  direct  that  the  minimum  salary  or  schedule  become 
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operative  gradually  are  capable  of  greatly  reducing  the  undesir¬ 
able  discrepancies  characteristic  of  the  period  of  readjustment 
previously  referred  to.  Experience  has  shown,  in  Indiana  for 
example  (Fiftieth  Anniversary  Volume,  N.  E.  A.,  1906,  p. 
137),  that  the  purpose  of  a  minimum  salary  law  is  in  some 
instances  partially  defeated  by  the  device  of  shortening  the 
school  year.  This  may  be  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  a 
suitable  provision  requiring  a  school  year  of  reasonable  length. 
In  case  the  minimum  salaries  are  designated  by  the  year  this 
provision  might  be  of  advantage  to  teachers  for  the  very 
op])osite  reason. 


A  FINAL  SUGGF-STION 

In  conclusion  the  writer  desires  to  offer  as  a  suggestion  the 
combination  with  the  minimum  salary  law  of  the  plan  of  es¬ 
tablishing  by  central  authority  higher  standards  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  licensing  teachers.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  latter 
under  certain  conditions  was  judged  superior  to  the  former  in 
raising  the  standard  of  education  on  the  teaching  side.  Hence 
it  is  taken,  thus  conditioned,  as  the  primary  factor  in  the  com¬ 
bination.  Such  a  form  of  the  plan  is  contemplated  as  will 
substantially  and  best  improve  the  standard  of  teaching  thruout 
the  school  system.  This  requires  that  the  teachers  occupying 
the  different  grades  or  kinds  of  position,  such  as  kindergarten, 
rural,  high  school,  and  principal,  be  required  by  central  author¬ 
ity  to  hold  corresponding  grades  or  kinds  of  certificates.  It 
must  not  be  possible,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  states  at  the 
present  time,  for  a  teacher  holding  the  lowest  grade  of  license 
to  occupy  any  position  whatever  in  the  public  schools  subject 
only  to  the  consent  of  local  authorities.  As  promotive  of 
highest  efficiency  in  teaching  certificates  are  contemplated 
which  are  more  or  less  special.  There  might  be  few  or  several 
different  forms  of  license,  as  desired.  As  the  secondary  factor 
a  minimum  salary  law  is  designed  to  supplement  the  primary 
factor  in  such  a  way  that  for  each  grade  of  certificate  a  min¬ 
imum  salary  is  established  which  closely  corresponds  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  relation  between  demand  and  supply  with  respect  to  the 
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minimum  qualifications  for  the  certificate.  If  desired  properly 
graded  minimums  could  be  established  for  different  positions 
covered  by  the  same  certificate.  It  will  be  noticed  that  under 
this  arrangement  the  series  of  minimum  salaries  is  also  based 
upon  grades  of  position.  This  arrangement  would  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  two  most  potent  means  of  establishing 
abiding  improvements  in  education  on  the  teaching  side;  for 
where  one  might  fail,  the  other  would  avail.  A  more  efficient 
plan  theoretically  can  not  be  conceived.  And  furthermore  it 
w'ould  provide  adequate  and  just  salaries  for  all  teachers  from 
the  first,  providing  against  the  effects  of  imperfect  competition 
as  effectively  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  As  indicated  above  this 
plan  is  offered  as  a  suggestion.  It  is  not  a  finished  product 
for  immediate  practical  use.  School  systems  are  not  wanting 
in  the  w’orld  at  the  present  time  which  are  organized  in  similar 
or  other  respects  with  equal  or  greater  definiteness  and  detail 
than  are  involved  in  this  suggestion. 

Raymond  W.  Sies 

University  of  Iowa 
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DISCUSSION 

THE  ESTHETIC  VALUE  OF  THE  CLASSICS 

The  relative  educational  value  of  scientific  and  classical 
studies  is  a  theme  of  unremitting  interest.  The  place  of  each 
in  high  school  and  college  curriculum  is  pleaded  and  denied  in 
turn,  according  as  the  classicist  or  the  scientist  has  the  floor. 
If  the  inimical  relations  of  science  and  the  classics  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  but  another  aspect  of  the  hostility  between  art  and 
those  pursuits  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  welfare 
and  preservation  of  mankind,  then  Kipling’s  Story  of  Ung 
may  be  considered  a  fair  portrayal  of  the  situation.  The  tribe 
might  indeed  be  wroth  at  Ung,  the  prehistoric  artist  whose  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  mammoth  were  so  deathless  that  they  have 
lasted  even  to  our  own  time.  Nevertheless  the  artist  was  a 
necessity  to  the  prehistoric  man. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  side  by  side  some  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  two  points  of  view,  giving  both  the  classicist’s  and 
the  scientist’s  argument.  Two  addresses  given  within  a 
month  of  each  other  furnish  ample  material  for  such  quotation, 
namely,  “  The  acquisition  of  language,”  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Hill,^  and  “  Our  problem  and  a  platfonn,”  by  Professor 
Thomas  D.  Goodell;  of  Yale  University.^  Professor  Goodell 
states  at  the  outset  that  he  is  not  discussing  classics  versus 
science,  but  since  he  assumes  that  “  The  study  of  I^tin  is  good 
for  the  great  majority  of  boys  and  girls  who  take  a  high  school 
course  or  its  equivalent,  and  that  the  study  of  Greek  would  be 
good  for  many  who  do  not  take  it,”  and  brings  arguments  to 

•  Presidential  address  to  the  Teachers’  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  delivered  at  University  College,  London,  May  22,  1906,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Popular  science  monthly  for  June,  1907. 

*  Read  before  the  New  England  Classical  Association,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  published  in  the  Classical  journal  for  November,  1906. 
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support  this  assumption,  his  address  furnishes  legitimate  ma¬ 
terial  for  comparison  with  that  of  Dr.  Hill. 

Dr.  Hill  says,  “  The  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  studied 
Latin  and  Greek  for  the  sake  of  getting  at  the  writer’s 
thought.  ...  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
wisdom  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  been  absorbed  into  modern 
thought.  The  reason  for  studying  Latin  and  Greek  had  gone. 
Yet  the  languages  had  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  schools  and 
universities  than  they  ever  had  before.”  Later,  in  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  common  language  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  he  says,  “  It  became  traditional  that  a  Scholar  (spelled 
with  a  capital  S)  was  a  man  able  to  write  Ciceronian  Latin 
without  the  aid  of  dictionary  or  books  of  accidence,  and  this 
medieval  tradition  still  holds  in  our  public  schools.”  We  find 
almost  the  same  arguments  put  forth  over  a  century  ago  by  a 
well-known  writer  of  our  own  country :  “Almost  all  the  scien¬ 
tific  learning  that  now  exists  comes  to  us  from  the  Greeks  or 
the  people  who  spoke  the  Greek  language.  It  therefore  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  the  people  of  other  nations  who  spoke  a  dif¬ 
ferent  language  that  some  among  them  should  learn  the  Greek 
language  in  order  that  the  learning  the  Greeks  had  might  be 
made  known  in  these  nations,  by  translating  the  Greek  books 
of  science  and  philosophy  into  the  mother-tongue  of  each  na¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  As  there  is  now  nothing  new  to  be  learned  from  the 
dead  languages,  all  the  useful  books  being  already  translated, 
the  dead  languages  are  become  useless,  and  the  time  expended 
in  learning  them  is  wasted.” 

Why,  then,  do  we  continue  to  study  and  teach  the  classics,  if 
there  is  no  new  learning  to  be  obtained  from  them?  For  we 
are  not  no\v  considering  the  investigator  of  professorial  rank, 
or  even  the  graduate  student,  to  whom  the  classics  undoubtedly 
do  offer  new  learning,  even  tho  it  may  be  but  the  tailings  from 
the  golden  seam  discovered  by  the  Renaissance.  The  investi¬ 
gator’s  place  remains  unassailable,  as  long  as  the  world  believes 
that  it  is  good  to  have  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  increased. 
We  do  live  for  the  present  and  future,  but  in  order  to  do  so 
wisely  w'e  must  learn  all  that  the  past  can  teach  us.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  certain  small  proportion  of  mankind  turn  their  faces 
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towards  the  past  and  become  its  interpreters,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  world-economy  as  well  as  a  cause  for  satisfaction  that  those 
who  take  up  this  task  of  interpretation  be  of  the  finest  possible 
mental  caliber.  But  it  is  in  relation  to  the  undergraduate  and 
even  to  the  high  school  pupil  that  we  are  considering  the 
question  of  the  study  of  the  classics.  The  undergraduate 
represents  the  intellectual  middle  class  of  America.  Realizing 
this,  we  must  deny,  tho  ever  so  unwillingly,  the  point  made  by 
Professor  Goodell,  that  the  study  of  Greek  “  will  continue  to 
attract  the  strongest  and  most  aspiring  minds,  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  their  generation.”  The  intellectual  leaders  of 
America  seldom  come  from  those  who  thirst  for  Greek. 

Dr.  Hill  says,  “  A  boy  does  not  learn  Latin  or  Greek  roots 
because  they  will  help  him  to  understand  his  own  language. 
He  does  not  acquire  these  languages  in  order  that  he  may  ab¬ 
sorb  the  science  and  thought  of  the  ancients  direct  from  the 
original  text.  .  .  .  For  schoolboys  Greek  and  Latin  are  exer¬ 
cises  in  grammatical  expression  and  nothing  more.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Goodell,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  “  The  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  Greek  is  to  gain  a  firsthand  acquaintance  with  a  great  force 
in  civilization.  ...  A  fair  degree  of  firsthand  knowledge  of 
Hellenism  enlarges  greatly  one’s  intellectual  comprehension  of 
the  past,  enables  one  to  see  many  present  problems  in  juster 
perspective,  and  has  extraordinary  power  to  mold  and  refine 
the  taste.”  But  in  claiming  these  advantages  for  those  who 
have  gained  “  a  fair  degree  ”  of  firsthand  knowledge  Professor 
Goodell  does  not  answer  the  question  for  the  student  whom  he 
professes  to  be  considering,  namely,  the  one  who  advances  no 
farther  than  the  Anabasis  and  Homer.  Even  granting  that 
our  undergraduate  goes  further  than  these  two  years  of  read¬ 
ing,  we  may  yet  need  to  yield  the  truth  of  Dr.  Hill’s  affirmation 
that  “  We  can  attain  all  that  the  Renaissance  sought  for  and  an 
infinity  beside,  without  knowledge  of  either  Greek  or  Latin.” 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  average  person  gains  a  better  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Hellenism  from  English  treatises  and  transla¬ 
tions  than  from  his  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  literature. 

Since  we  admit  that  it  is  not  really  the  content  of  the  classics 
for  which  we  study  them,  the  next  step  is  to  hearken  to  the  old 
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cry  of  “  mental  discipline.”  But  this  is  so  effectually  disposed 
of  by  Professor  Goodell  that  it  seems  idle  to  consider  it  further. 
Another  suggestion,  which  also  represents  the  attitude  taken  by 
Dr.  Hill,  is  that  the  real  benefit  of  classical  education  consists 
in  training  in  expression.  Such  training  comes  from  transla¬ 
tion,  and  is  of  value  because  it  gives  the  power  of  precision  of 
thought.  From  constant  study  of  the  dictionary  new  words 
are  learned,  synonyms  are  discriminated,  and  the  flexibility  of 
English  in  contrast  to  the  classical  languages  is  appreciated. 
For  if  “  gender,  number,  case,  hamper  language,  restrict  its 
flexibility,  impede  thought,”  then  truly  was  Cjesar  to  be  pitied 
“  in  that  his  thoughts  when  they  went  abroad  must  walk  in 
irons.”  But  if  the  classics  are  studied  with  such  a  purpose  it 
seems  to  Dr.  Hill  a  roundabout  way  of  reaching  the  goal. 
“  The  drilling  of  boys  in  languages  of  lower  type  than  their 
own  must  have  some  strange  mysterious  sanction  to  justify  its 
use.”  His  conclusion  is  that  any  foreign  language  would 
serve  as  well,  and  that  perhaps  English  itself  might  be  still 
l)etter.  And  the  alignment  does  seem  rather  convincing. 

But  a  reason  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  that  is  not 
adduced  in  either  of  these  articles  is  indirectly  alluded  to  by 
f^rofessor  Goodell  when  he  says  “  It  is  not  learning  new  sets 
of  vocables,  inflections,  grammatical  rules,  alphabets,  or  ideo¬ 
graphs,  that  yields  culture.”  It  is  in  following  up  this  sugges¬ 
tion  that  we  may  find  a  solution.  It  is  because  of  their  esthetic 
value  that  the  classics  can  and  should  hold  their  own.  They 
should  not  be  considered  in  opposition  to  science  or  to  the  un¬ 
deniably  useful  modern  languages  any  more  than*  should  the 
study  of  English  or  of  music  be  placed  in  opposition  to  that  of 
science.  It  is  for  the  beauty  of  form  that  we  study  Homer  and 
Virgil.  We  care  nothing  for  the  content.  It  is  unutterably 
wearisome  if  read  in  literal  prose  translation.  But  the  form 
in  which  these  tales  are  told  is  deathless.  So  it  is  with  all  the 
poets,  and  so  it  is  also  with  prose,  or  all  save  the  specialist 
would  read  Plato  thru  Jowett.  It  is  only  by  admitting  that  we 
study  and  teach  Greek  and  Latin  chiefly  as  a  means  to  esthetic 
development  that  we  achieve  for  them  their  rightful  place. 
Every  human  being  has  a  right  to  material  welfare,  to  intellec- 
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tual  growth,  and  to  estlietic  development.  One  of  the  means 
towards  this  last  aim  is,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  artistic 
achievements  of  the  past.  Among  the  greatest  of  these  artistic 
achievements  is  the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  and  also  that  of 
the  Romans;  and  its  artistic  qualities  can  not  be  appreciated 
except  thru  a  firsthand  acquaintance. 

Granting  that  our  point  is  made,  we  may  need  to  face  the 
question  whether  this  esthetic  pleasure  is  attainable  by  students 
whose  familiarity  with  Greek  goes  no  further  than  a  year  of 
Xenophon  and  a  year  of  Homer,  and  whose  knowledge  of 
Latin  is  of  a  similar  development.  And  if  it  is  not,  should 
we  compel,  or  even  urge,  the  undergraduate  and  the  high 
school  pupil  to  stick  to  the  classics? 

Ivy  Kellerman 

Toledo,  Ohio  ; 
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REVIEWS 

The  writing  of  English — By  P.  J.  Hartog,  Academic  Registrar  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  sometime  Bishop  Berkeley  Fellow  of  the  Owens  College,  and 
Lecturer  in  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester — with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Amy  H.  Langdon.  Oxford ;  Clarendon  Press.  1907.  p.  164+xi.  2s.  6d. 

In  something  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages, 
Mr.  Hartog  has  set  forth  his  theory  of  teaching  mother-tongue, 
in  a  very  clear  and  convincing  manner.  The  plan  of  the  book 
may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  English  boy  can  not  write  English. 

(2)  The  English  boy  is  not  taught  to  write  English. 

(3)  The  French  boy  can  write  French. 

(4)  The  French  boy  can  write  French  because  he  is  taught 
how  to  write. 

(5)  Historical  reasons  for  the  foregoing  facts. 

(6)  How  the  French  boy  is  taught  to  write. 

(7)  How  the  English  boy  may  be  taught  to  write. 

It  is  the  practical  aspect  of  this  whole  question  which  appeals 
to  the  author  most  strongly.  “  The  scandalous  incapacity  of 
the  English  boy  to  write  clear  English,”  and  the  methods  of 
changing  this  weakness  into  strength,  are  held  to  be  of  national 
importance.  Mother-tongue  training  in  England,  France,*  the 
United  States,  and  Germany  is  carefully  analyzed  and  illus¬ 
trated  :  preference  being  given,  on  the  whole,  to  the  system 
obtaining  in  France.  But  “  the  great  and  worthy  tradition  of 
teaching  English  to  English  people,  must  be  founded,  ulti¬ 
mately,  upon  English  experience.” 

American  teachers  of  English,  in  either  colleges  or  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  will  find  this  little  volume  unusually  suggestive, 
stimulating,  and  helpful.  J.  H.  C. 
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The  psychology  of  religious  belief — By  James  Bissett  Pratt,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Williams  College.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1907.  xii-f-327  p.  $1.50  net. 

Weighed  in  the  large  scales  that  an  ambitious  title  chal¬ 
lenges,  Professor  Pratt's  contribution  must  be  called  slight. 
In  the  psychology  of  religious  belief  his  volume  does  not 
measurably  advance  us  beyond  previous  work.  It  supplies  no 
psychological  explanations,  no  penetrating  analyses.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  performs  a  service.  If  a  tribe  thin,  it  is  unimpeach¬ 
ably  sound.  Its  service  is  largely  negative,  but  real ;  namely, 
( I )  to  discredit  certain  ingenious  and  violent  theories  of  re¬ 
cent  date  such  as  would  reduce  mysticism  to  a  sexual  phe¬ 
nomenon;  (2)  to  recall  attention  from  the  violences  and 
paroxysms  of  religious  experience  in  general  (instructive  as 
those  are)  to  the  normal  and  calmer  phase  natural  to  the 
species;  (3)  to  show  that  this  phase,  tho  often  calm,  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  intellect,  but  belongs  to  the  background  of 
\ital  and  organic  feeling,  and  must  survive  there,  forever 
expressing  itself  in  new  concepts,  forms,  and  symbols.  In 
consistency  with  this  account,  mysticism  (which  has  fared  ill 
of  late  at  the  hands  of  certain  American  metaphysicians  and 
humanists)  justly  appears  as  simply  religion  itself  in  its  cul¬ 
mination  or  complete  development. 

The  author  distinguishes  three  stages :  the  religion  of  primi¬ 
tive  credulity,  that  of  thought,  and  that  of  feeling.  The  central 
portion  of  his  book  traces  these  amongst  primitive  peoples, 
in  India,  in  Israel,  and  in  Christendom.  Coming  to  the  study 
of  belief  as  it  is  seen  about  us,  he  shows  us,  with  the  aid 
of  a  circular  of  inquiry  that  he  has  himself  drawn  up,  the 
presence  of  these  phases  in  childhood,  youth,  and  mature  life. 

Thru  the  whole  book,  as  in  most  psychology  of  the  higher 
functions  at  the  present  time,  the  footprints  of  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  James  are  visible.  To  this  the  author  abundantly  testi¬ 
fies.  In  the  emphasis  on  the  dark  side  of  consciousness,  in  the 
analysis  of  belief  as  containing  an  element  of  will,  in  the  excel¬ 
lent  practise  of  quoting  from  spiritual  autobiography,  in  the 
reliance  on  experience  and  practical  results  as  the  sole  and 
sufficient  test,  this  potent  influence  is  seen.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  could  wish  that  the  author  had  made  more  use 
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of  what  is  the  most  important  modern  source  of  insight  into 
the  phenomenon  of  religion,  German  theology.  As  it  is,  tho 
his  results  are  not  analyzed  and  interpreted  with  this  aid,  it 
is  a  striking  fact  that  they  furnish  one  more  confirmation  of 
the  view  in  which  practical  Christianity,  modern  theology,  and 
the  psychology  of  religion  are  substantially  at  one:  namely, 
that  it  is  to  religious  experience  that  we  must  look  for  the 
evidences  of  religion. 

Dickinson  S.  Miller 

Columbia  University 


Brain  and  personality — By  W.  Hanna  Thompson,  M.D.,  LL.D.  New  York  : 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  igo6.  v-j-320  p.  $1.20  net. 

Dr.  Thompson  defends  the  thesis  that  purposive  thought  and 
action  are  not  produced  or  paralleled  by  the  activities  of  the 
central  neiwous  system  but  are  due  to  the  direct  creation  by 
“  personality  of  changes  in  the  nervous  system.  His  defense 
consists  in  evidence  ( i )  that  the  associative  activities  outweigh 
the  afferent  in  importance,  (2)  that  the  former  are  acquired 
during  life,  and  (3)  that  our  praise  or  blame,  and  rewards  or 
punishments  would  not  be  just  if  a  mechanical  or  parallelistic 
account  were  true. 

In  the  course  of  this  general  argument  he  gives  a  popular 
description  of  the  historical  development  of  knowledge  of  brain 
structure  and  function,  of  the  relation  of  brain  weight  to  intel¬ 
lectual  achievement,  of  the  prepotence  of  one  hemisphere  in 
mental  life,  of  inhibition,  habit  and  sleep.  He  also  adds  certain 
exhortations  to  self-control  and  the  wise  regimen  of  intellect 
and  character. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  general  reader  will  be  misled  by 
the  book.  For  instance,  having  read,  “  Now  with  the  partial 
exception  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  salient  fact  about  other 
pair  organs  in  the  body  is  this :  That  either  one  of  the  pair  can 
do  the  whole  business  of  both  if  necessary,”  he  will  be  in  a 
poor  position  to  appreciate  the  facts  of  binocular  vision.  To 
take  another  instance,  the  suggestion  that  a  human  personality 
could  very  likely  get  on  much  as  now  if  it  had  only  a  chim¬ 
panzee’s  brain  to  work  with  is  a  case  of  precisely  the  wild 
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neglect  of  fact  which  debauches  popular  thinking.  Again,  the 
neglect  of  modern  studies  of  the  finer  anatomy  of  the  central 
nervous  system  denies  the  reader  nejt  only  adequacy  but  also 
ease  in  the  understanding  of  the  relation  of  brain  events  to 
mental  facts.  Finally,  to  encourage  the  common  but  naive 
assumption  that  we  punish  murderers  primarily  because  they 
have  misused  their  free  will  can  hardly  help  to  clarify  popular 
thought — still  less  will  the  argument,  that  what  most  people 
believe  must  be  true.  The  earth  was  no  less  round  when  people 
all  thought  it  flat;  the  plague  was  no  less  caused  by  rats  when 
people  thought  it  due  to  magic ! 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 

Teachers  Coi.i.ege 

Columbia  University 


Nature  and  health — By  Edward  Curits.  New  York  .  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1906.  307  P-  I1.25. 

This  very  unusual  treatise  on  hygiene  is  written  by  a  man 
rich  in  years  and  experience  who  has  evidently  a  very  genuine 
feeling  for  the  simple,  rational  life.  Fie  is,  we  may  well  be¬ 
lieve,  devoted  in  practise  to  the  healthful  habits  of  living  which 
he  advocates  with  a  poetic  enthusiasm.  The  spirit  and  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  book  bear  out  the  statement  in  the  preface 
that  it  “  has  been  written  in  great  part  out-of-doors.  Thought 
out  under  the  open  sky,  it  has  been  committed  to  paper  by  the 
wayside,  on  knee  or  on  the  flat  tops  of  fences.” 

The  book  deals  with  various  phases  of  personal  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  taking  up  under  the  latter  heading  those  topics  of 
special  concern  to  the  individual  and  the  home.  The  later 
chapters,  particularly  those  on  “  exercising  the  mind ;  sleeping 
and  waking ;  working  and  playing,”  are  full  of  pithy  observa¬ 
tions  and  helpful  suggestions  concerning  topics  which  often 
receive  meager  attention  in  books  on  health  and  hygiene. 

Certain  common  and  serious  errors  in  living,  whose  dire¬ 
ful  effects  lack  emphasis  in  ordinary  exposition  thru  common¬ 
place  and  familiar  presentation,  gain  here  new  force  in  striking 
alliteration  and  metaphor,  as  the  following  extracts  illustrate : 
“  Fine  fare  leads  to  feasting,  feasting  to  fat,  fat  to  degenera- 
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tion,  and  degeneration  to  death  ” ;  and  again  further  on ; 
“  Whoso  plays  with  fire-water,  let  him  beware  the  swoop  of 
the  vulture  cirrhosis,  that  relaxes  not  his  grip  by  night  or 
day  when  once  the  cruel  claws  are  fixed.” 

Learned  in  scientific  and  classic  lore,  the  author  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  book,  however,  for  a  rather  limited  class  of  readers. 
The  work  abounds  in  foreign  phrases;  references  to  mythology; 
scientific  .terms,  and  allusions  not  sufficiently  explained;  in¬ 
volved  statements  and  complex  figures  of  speech.  There  is 
much  of  circumlocution  and  “  fine  writing.”  There  are  lan¬ 
guage  pictures  in  which  the  word-coloring  impresses  more  than 
the  facts  and  their  relations.  The  humor  is  often  too  subtle 
and  the  statements  too  much  veiled  even  for  the  average  in¬ 
telligent  seeker  after  health. 

To  thoroly  understand  and  appreciate  this  book,  one  should 
have  had  training  in  language  and  literature,  classic  and  mod¬ 
ern;  preparation  in  pure  and  applied  science;  and  previous 
instruction  in  medicine  and  hygiene  are  necessary  to  complete 
understanding  of  some  more  technical  phases.  The  book  is 
adapted  to  adults  rather  than  to  children  and  to  the  special 
rather  than  the  general  reader.  It  is  entirely  lacking  in  cuts 
and  illustrations  which  are  important  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  scientific  problems  of  hygiene. 

The  author  draws  from  a  wide  range  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  subject,  but  fails  in  the  first  ch.apter — on  breathing 
— to  present  the  latest  conclusions  respecting  the  physiology 
of  respiration.  Of  expired  air  he  says :  “  It  is  the  organic 
product  of  exhalation  that  is  the  offensive  element.  This 
product  is  not  at  all  a  gas,  but  a  cloud  of  fine  particulate 
entities.  The  particles  do  not  obey  the  law  of  gases,  but  the 
law  of  soot.”  The  above  sounds  extraordinary  in  view  of 
the  latest  opinions  of  the  scientists.  Recent  investigations  of 
expired  air,  such  as  those  conducted  under  the  directions  of 
Billings  and  Mitchell,  strengthen  the  belief  that  there  is  no 
intrinsic  organic  excretion  in  expired  air,  but  that  the  un¬ 
wholesomeness  of  crowded,  badly  ventilated  rooms  is  due  to 
increased  humidity  and  temperature,  and  to  the  bacteria  and 
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exhalations  from  unclean  clothing  and  skins,  and  unhealthy 
bodies.  It  is  essential  that  emphasis  should  be  correctly  placed 
in  discussion  of  this  important  problem. 

The  author  states  in  the  preface  that  the  book  is  “  offered 
as  a  lure  for  wise  living.”  To  serve  as  a  genuine  lure  the 
work  on  hygiene  should  present  the  different  phases  of  the 
subject  not  as  detached  topics  but  always  in  their  relation  to 
each  other  and  to  the  general  problem  of  healthful  and  eco¬ 
nomic  living.  Further,  not  only  must  scientific  truth  be 
clearly  expounded,  but  the  responsibility  for  health  should  be 
so  convincingly  stated  and  the  motives  for  sound  living  so 
persuasively  set  forth  that  the  reader  will  be  imj^elled  to  apply 
in  conduct  what  he  knows  to  be  rational.  W  isdom  consists 
here  as  elsewhere  in  doing  what  reason  dictates. 

Thomas  D.  Wood 

Columbia  University 


Memories  of  a  great  schoolmaster — By  James  P.  Conover.  Boston  :  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co. ,  1906.  xxv-f  270  p.  $1.50  net. 

Memories  of  a  great  schoolmaster  has  been  written  by  Dr. 
Coit’s  son-in-law.  Mr.  Conover  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  write 
such  a  sketch,  as  he  began  by  knowing  Dr.  Coit  as  a  schoolboy 
at  St.  Paul’s,  later  as  a  master  at  school,  and  finally  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Dr.  Coit’s  family.  One  thus  gets  the  point  of  view  of 
an  “  Old  Boy  ”  who  has  had  time  and  opportunity  to  know 
intimately  the  subject  about  which  he  writes.  The  book  has 
been  compiled  with  deep  affection  and  glows  with  enthusiasm. 
The  author  is  frankly  depicting  one  who  was  in  many  ways 
his  own  ideal.  The  account  is  thus  extremely  personal,  full 
of  suggestion  and  reminder  to  one  who  had  known  the 
“  Rector.”  But  it  takes  a  little  too  much  for  granted  in  the 
mind  of  the  casual  or  indifferent  reader.  One  is  introduced 
to  the  life  of  a  great  family,  as  told  by  one  of  its  enthusiastic 
sons — the  schoolroom,  the  classroom,  and  the  chapel,  and 
above  all  the  old  ‘‘  Rector  ”  himself,  dominant  in  every  situa¬ 
tion,  are  brought  back  with  a  surprizing  vividness  to  every  St. 
Paul  boy  of  that  period.  For  the  school  was  in  every  way 
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the  exponent  of  the  strong  peculiar  nature  of  its  great  head¬ 
master.  Its  buildings  and  atmosphere,  its  ordered  tasks  and 
its  tone,  were  but  parts  of  the  frame  into  which  fitted  the 
omniscient  and  omnipresent  face  of  the  “  Rector.”  He  stood 
as  the  prototype  of  all  that  was  admirable,  the  measure  of 
excellence,  the  last  word  on  life  to  a  St.  Paul's  boy,  and  to 
maintain  this  standard  he  used  his  own  methods  and  his  often 
mysterious  .ways. 

Mr.  Conover’s  book  has  been  a  revelation  to  many  of  us 
“  Old  Boys  ” ;  of  many  things  which  to  this  day  we  have  never 
fully  understood,  for  the  absolute  rule  of  the  “  Rector  ”  lived 
in  the  realm  of  perpetual  reserve,  a  lofty  remoteness  from  the 
ideas  and  the  practises  of  the  everyday.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  school  could  mean  today  what  it  did  then ;  but  I  do  believe 
that  Dr.  Coit’s  plan  was  altogether  admirable  and  necessary, 
in  order  that  we  might  arrive  at  our  present  ideas  on  masters 
and  boys.  Moreover,  only  a  personality  like  his  could,  with 
such  a  high-minded  policy,  achieve  such  results;  and  he  re¬ 
alized  to  the  full,  himself,  the  great  value  of  his  presence.  He 
never  wasted  his  prestige,  he  never  descended  from  his  ped¬ 
estal,  he  never  was  found  off  his  guard.  He  was  what  he 
appeared  to  be,  and  however  you  might  disagree  with  him  as 
to  details,  you  had  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  genuineness 
of  his  convictions  and  the  absolute  consistency  of  his  life. 
More  feared  than  loved;  more  admired  than  known,  he  tow¬ 
ered  as  the  bulwark  of  what  ought  to  be  amid  the  wreck  of 
many  boy  worlds.  Holding  up  a  standard  far  higher  than  any 
of  us  have  ever  attained ;  but  by  so  doing,  leading  us  on  to 
heights  of  endeavor,  which  we  otherwise  would  never  have 
known.  Perhaps  today  we  lay  the  emphasis  in  education  too 
strongly  on  method  and  equipment,  and  have  forgotten  that 
God’s  great  medium  to  man  of  beauty,  of  truth,  and  of  right 
is  human  personality. 

The  value  of  St.  Paul's  School  as  an  institution  of  the  young 
in  certain  branches  of  learning,  may  be  definitely  gaged'  but 
the  value  of  the  influence  of  one  great  soul  upon  thousands 
of  boys,  who  have  lookt  into  his  life  and  let  his  words  sink 
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into  their  minds,  will  never  be  fully  known,  even  by  the  boys 
themselves.  As  I  look  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Conover’s  book, 

I  am  again  and  again  confronted  by  certain  thoughts  and 
opinions  that  I  had  supposed  were  all  my  own;  but  I  can  see 
now  how  they  were  gradually  borne  in  upon  a  young  and  re¬ 
ceptive  mind,  by  the  tone  and  the  face,  and  above  all  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  one  great  man,  whom  I  admired  and  loved.  Dr.  Coit 
is  alive  today,  and  a  real  force  in  American  life,  speaking  thru 
thousands  of  voices,  willing  thru  thousands  of  minds,  holding 
up  a  high  standard,  thru  the  lives  of  many  manly  men,  all 
of  whom  got  their  first  vision  of  things  from  their  great 
“  School  master  ”  in  the  New  Hampshire  hills.  Surely  as  we 
read  this  short  vivid  sketch  something  of  the  divine  task  of 
the  teacher  is  borne  in  upon  us,  of  whom  it  may  be  said :  “  In 
thy  light  shall  they  see  light.”  Every  St.  Paul’s  boy  who 
knew  the  “  Rector  ”  must  be  deeply  grateful  for  such  a  re¬ 
minder  of  his  better  self  and  perhaps  the  greatest  influence  of 
his  own  boyhood ;  and  for  those  less  fortunate  who  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  one  of  Dr.  Coit’s  pupils,  this  story  of  a 
teacher  helps  to  make  plain  the  fact  that  the  greatest  gift  that 
has  been  given  us  is  our  personality,  whoever  we  may  be,  and 
that  thru  it  men  may  learn  the  meaning  of  the  presence  of 
God. 

Hugh  Birckhead 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Greece  and  the  Aegean  Islands — By  Philip  Sanford  Marden.  Boston. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1907.  386  p.  $3.00. 

Whether  for  the  general  reader  or  for  the  traveler,  this  is  an 
altogether  delightful  book.  Its  geographic  and  artistic  descrip¬ 
tions  are  written  with  rare  good  judgment  and  skill,  and  the 
photographic  illustrations  are  excellently  chosen  and  made. 
The  tone  and  spirit  of  the  book  are  those  of  a  genuine  lover  of 
Greece  and  of  Greek  achievement.  We  sincerely  wish  that  it 
might  be  generally  read  to  or  by  secondary  schools  and  college 
classes  in  Greek  or  in  ancient  history. 
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Particular  attention  ought  to  be  called  to  the  practical  value 
of  the  Teachers  College  record j  the  separate  bi-monthly  issues 
of  which  are  extremely  valuable  contributions  to  particular 
phases  of  educational  inquiry.  The  latest  issue  is  A  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  chihlretis  reading,  edited  by  Professor  Franklin  T. 
Baker.  It  will  be  found  of  great  value  as  a  book  of  reference 
for  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  teacher  of  English. 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1907.  74  p.  30 

cents.) 

To  accompany  Professor  Robinson’s  well  known  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  western  Europe,  a  careful  syllabus  in  two 
parts  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  Trenholme  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1907.  80, 
94  p.  45  cents  each.) 

Practical  physics  is  the  title  of  a  laboratory  manual  for  use 
in  colleges  and  technical  schools.  It  is  prepared  by  Professors 
Franklin,  Crawford,  and  Maenutt.  We  can  not  particularly 
commend  the  book  as  a  textbook  whether  regard  be  had  to  the 
order  of  topics  or  to  the  treatment  of  material.  (New  York: 
Macmillan  Company,  1908.  174,  160  p.  $1.25  each  part.) 

The  increasing  number  of  books  dealing  with  elementary 
Spanish  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  growth  of  that  subject  in 
educational  importance  in  this  country.  An  excellent  collection 
of  Legends,  tales,  and  short  poeins  by  Gustavo  A.  Becquer  has 
just  reached  our  table.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  Olmsted  of  Cornell 
University.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1907.  288  p. 

?i.oo.) 

Two  capital  elementary  reading  books  for  beginners  in 
French  are  Lazare’s  Les  plus  jolis  Contes  de  Fees,  and 
Maistre’s  Les  prisonniers  du  Caucase.  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Company,  1907.  130  p. ;  40  cents.  72  p.;  30  cents.) 

A  curious  book  of  an  amusing  type  is  entitled  Ifs  of  history 
by  Joseph  E.  Chamberlain,  the  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
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Evening  mail.  Mr.  Chamberlain  writes  agreeably  and  sug¬ 
gestively  on  twenty-two  different  Ifs,  including  for  example,  If 
Charles  II.  had  accepted  the  kingship  of  Virginia^  and  If  the 
Confederates  had  marched  on  Washington  after  Bull  Run. 
(Philadelphia:  Henry  Altemus  Company,  1908.  203  p. 

$I.(X).) 

One  looks  askance  at  an  American  textbook  on  physiology 
because  of  the  preposterous  legislation  in  almost  every  Ameri¬ 
can  state  which  strives  to  make  its  instruction  reformatory 
rather  than  scientific.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Eddy,  teacher  of  biology 
in  the  New  York  High  School  of  Commerce,  has  made  a  book, 
{Textbook  in  general  physiology  and  anatomy),  however, 
which  is  as  far  from  the  limitations  which  this  required  treat¬ 
ment  prescribes  as  any  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  The 
illustrations  are  particularly  clear  and  well  made.  (New 
York:  The  American  Book  Company,  1907.  521  p.  $1.20.) 

We  welcome  every  evidence  of  the  increasing  study  of 
Spanish  in  American  schools  and  colleges.  The  last  textbook 
to  come  to  us  is  Spanish  prose  composition  by  Professor 
Umphrey  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  (New  York: 
American  Book  Company,  1907.  174  p.  75  cents.) 

A  companion  volume  dealing  specifically  with  correspond¬ 
ence  is  Spanish  correspondence  by  E.  S.  Harrison  of  the 
Brooklyn  High  School  of  Commerce.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1907.  viii  +  157  p.  $1.00.) 

Still  another  introductory  book  for  the  beginner  of  Latin.  It 
is  called  Introductory  Latin,  by  Frank  P.  Moulton.  (Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1907.  268  p.  $1.00.) 

A  rather  formal  and  stiff  textbook  is  Edwin  C.  Woolley’s 
Handbook  of  composition.  (Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1907. 
239  p.  80  cents.) 

The  distinguished  Sub-Director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
Professor  Metchnikoff,  has  long  since  won  the  right  to  a  re- 
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spectful  hearing.  His  studies  in  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
prolongation  of  life  are  of  far  more  than  ordinary  interest  and 
importance.  In  his  new  Prolongation  of  life,  he  discusses  the 
various  theories  of  longevity  and  develops  his  well-known  no¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  lactic  acid  for  the  inhibition  of  intestinal 
putrefaction.  The  closing  essays  in  the  book  are  literary  stud¬ 
ies  in  various  aspects  of  old  age.  The  book  will  doubtless  have, 
as  it  deserves,  a  wide  and  careful  study.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1908.  343  p.  $2.50  net.) 

A  book  of  an  excellent  type,  and  itself  very  well  done,  is 
Great  myths  and  their  art  by  Superintendent  Mann  of  Batavia, 
Ill.  The  author  connects  representative  Greek  myths  with  their 
representation  in  the  plastic  arts  and  shows  clearly  by  example 
some  of  the  most  interesting  relations  between  literature  and 
the  other  fine  arts.  The  photographic  illustrations  of  the 
volume  are  capital.  (Boston:  Prang  Educational  Company, 
1908.  155  p.  60  cents.) 

The  hoy  geologist  is  an  entertaining  reading  book  for  young 
people  which  conveys  a  good  deal  of  interesting  scientific  in¬ 
formation  in  an  attractive  form.  The  author  is  Dr.  E.  J.  Hous¬ 
ton  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia.  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  Henry  Altemus  Company,  1908.  320  p.  $1.00.) 

It  would  appear  better  to  postpone  until  a  man’s  death  an 
authoritative  and  complete  account  of  his  life  and  undertakings. 
Mr.  Francis  A.  Jones,  however,  has  not  waited  for  Mr. 
Edison’s  death  to  bring  together  in  a  volume  an  account  of 
Edison’s  extraordinary  career.  (New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  1908.  370  p.  $2.00.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  Association  Association  of  American  Universities, 

of  American  which  held  its  ninth  annual  Conference  with 
Universities  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  on 

the  ninth  and  tenth  of  January,  in  the  adoption  at  its  opening 
session  of  the  report  of  a  special  committee  on  the  aim  and 
scope  of  the  Association,  appointed  at  the  Harvard  Conference 
of  last  year,  set  up  a  milestone  on  the  highway  not  only  of 
its  own  history,  but  of  the  history  of  education  of  the  country. 
In  the  matter  of  the  aim  of  the  Association,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  possible  extension  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
graduate  school  of  the  range  of  topics  properly  to  be  considered 
as  belonging  within  its  provenience,  the  action  of  the  1902 
Conference  to  include  within  the  scope  of  the  discussions  of  the 
Association  “  all  those  questions  and  problems  which  arise  in 
organizing  really  advanced  instruction  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  university  life,”  was  reaffirmed  and  embodied  in  the 
present  report. 

The  second  question,  with  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  possible  enlargement  of  its  membership,  was 
considered  at  length  and  resulted  in  an  important  declaration 
of  principles,  involving  in  the  end  the  first  definition  of  an 
American  university  that  has  been  made  by  the  universities 
themselves,  and  incidentally  opening  the  door  to  three  of  the 
great  State  Universities,  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  and  the  University  of  Missouri,  which 
were  unanimously  elected  to  membership  in  the  Association. 

The  opinion  has  been  held  by  various  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  at  the  last  Conference  it  was  freely  exprest,  that 
the  Association  had  to  a  great  degree  fulfilled  the  purpose 
originally  conceived  in  its  formation,  and  that  it  was  not  only 
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desirable  but  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  the  Association  and 
of  the  cause  of  education,  to  extend  the  membership  beyond 
its  present  limits.  The  problem,  accordingly,  that  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  has  been  solved  by  the  present  action  was  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  conditions  of  eligibility  that  should  hereafter 
be  applied  to  the  admission  of  new  members;  of  establishing, 
in  other  words,  a  standard  of  value,  and  of  defining  what  in  the 
opinion  of  the  fifteen  members  comprizing  the  Association 
should  be  a  university  in  fact  in  the  American  system  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Hitherto,  the  Association  has  made  the  existence  of  a 
strong  graduate  department  the  sole  condition  of  membership. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  wisely  recognized  that  if 
a  standardization  of  American  universities  is  to  be  attempted, 
the  conditions  of  admission  to  professional  courses  should  also 
be  taken  into  consideration,  since  the  best  universities  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  the  future  rest  their  professional  courses  on  a  basis 
of  college  work.  It  was  determined  to  adopt  as  a  second  cri¬ 
terion  for  membership,  in  the  words  of  the  report  itself,  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  one  or  more  years  of  college  work  as  a  prereq¬ 
uisite  for  admission  to  professional  courses,  the  combination 
being  so  arranged  that  no  professional  degree  shall  be  given 
until  the  satisfactory  completion  of  at  least  five  years  of  study. 
Fearful,  however,  that  a  strict  enforcement  of  both  require¬ 
ments  might  work  substantial  hardship  at  the  present  time,  as  a 
final  formulation  it  was  decided  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  de¬ 
mand  at  the  outset  as  a  condition  for  membership  that  in  the 
universities  which  have  professional  schools  and  a  graduate 
department  the  latter  shall  be  creditable  and  that  the  total  of 
the  work  prescribed  for  professional  degrees  in  at  least  one 
professional  school  shall  be  not  less  than  five  years.  The  re¬ 
port  concludes  this  phase  of  the  matter  as  follows : 

“  Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  American  universi¬ 
ties  can  not  be  justly  standardized  with  reference  to  graduate 
departments  alone;  the  requirement  of  a  general  or  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  prerequisite  to  professional  study,  along  with  an 
extension  of  the  period  of  study  for  professional  students,  being 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Committee  an  important  consideration. 
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They  are  of  the  opinion  that  American  universities  should  be 
standardized  with  reference  to  these  iivo  criteria.” 

The  report  furthermore  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Association  to  admit  American  universities  to  mem¬ 
bership  so  soon  as  they  shall  satisfy  these  conditions. 

In  the  adoption  of  this  standard  of  legitimation,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Association  both  justifies  its  own  existence  as  “The 
Association  of  American  Universities  ”  and  relieves  itself  of 
every  vestige  of  the  onus  of  the  characterization  that  has  been 
applied  to  it  in  the  past  of  an  “  educational  trust  ”  created  for 
its  own  aggrandizement.  Membership  in  its  body  becomes 
henceforth  a  matter  of  vested  right  and  not  of  conceded 
privilege,  willingly  or  unwillingly  bestowed  by  the  ins  on  the 
outs.  Henceforth,  it  is  the  matter  of  each  institution  of  learning 
in  the  country'  to  qualify  or  not  as  its  circumstances  may  dictate' 
or  its  desires  may  lead  it  in  the  pursuit  of  its  own  particular 
plan  of  development.  By  this  action,  furthennore,  the  question 
frequently  propounded:  What  is  an  American  University?  has 
been  answered  by  a  large  number  of  the  representative  uni¬ 
versities  themselves.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  right  of  a  self- 
constituted  body  to  set  up  a  standard  will  be  questioned  by 
some,  but  the  logic  of  the  whole  situation  remains  with  the 
Association,  in  the  light  of  its  history  and  the  reality  of  the 
standard  applied  in  the  present  instance,  and  there  is  no  seri¬ 
ous  doubt  as  to  the  acceptance  of  its  action  at  home,  and  its 
recognition  abroad  by  those  institutions  which  have  already 
united  with  it  in  a  reciprocity  of  educational  opportunity.  Quite 
as  important,  too,  as  this  phase  of  the  matter,  is  the  action  with 
regard  to  the  professional  schools  in  its  whole  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  bearing,  since  it  definitely  commits  the  Association  to  the 
combined  course,  and  by  prolonging  the  period  of  study  and 
extending  its  scope  formally  raises  the  standard  of  professional 
studies  in  the  United  States. 

The  Association  referred  to  the  same  special  Committee,  con¬ 
tinued  for  this  purpose,  with  the  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  as  an  additional  member,  a  further  recommenda¬ 
tion  embodied  in  its  report  that  a  list  be  made  of  the  colleges 
whose  degrees  it  regards  as  of  equal  value  with  the  college  de- 
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grees  conferred  by  the  universities  embraced  in  its  membership. 
Such  a  process  carried  out  for  the  colleges  will  standardize 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Association  the  colleges  of  the 
country,  a  condition  positively  incumbent  upon  the  Association 
under  its  present  action  to  admit  those  institutions  only  to 
membership  which  base  their  professional  work  upon  college 
work. 

The  second  session  of  the  Conference  was  devoted  to  a  con¬ 
sideration*'  of  the  conditions  of  the  higher  education  in  the 
Latin-American  countries.  The  possibilities  of  intellectual  co¬ 
operation  between  the  United  States  and  Latin-America  were 
discust  in  a  paper  presented  by  Professor  Rowe,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  was  adopted,  inviting  the  various  members  of 
the  Association  to  name  delegates  to  the  Pan-American  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chili,  in  December,  1908.  Reso¬ 
lutions  were  also  adopted  looking  to  the  establishment  of  closer 
relations  between  the  universities  and  investigators  of  the  whole 
American  continent;  to  examine  into  the  conditions  under 
which  students  from  Latin-America  may  advantageously  be 
admitted  to  the  universities  of  the  United  States;  and  recom¬ 
mending  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  university  scholar¬ 
ships  for  Latin-American  students  in  American  universities. 

At  subsequent  sessions  papers  were  presented  by  Professor 
Vaughan,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  on  the  part  of  the 
undergraduate  college  in  preparation  for  professional  educa¬ 
tion;  and  on  the  selection  of  the  subject,  the  preparation,  the 
acceptance,  and  the  publication  of  the  doctor’s  dissertation  by 
Professors  Small  and  Salisbury,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  thesis  of  Dr.  Vaughan’s  paper  was,  in  particular,  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  pre-medical  instruction  in  the  under¬ 
graduate  courses  of  the  college.  The  conclusions  arrived  at 
were  that :  ( i )  Medical  education  in  this  country  has  reached 
a  stage  when  it  must  demand  of  its  matriculates  a  good  sound 
training  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  (2)  The  extent 
of  instniction  in  these  branches  demanded  is  beyond  that  given 
in  even  the  best  of  our  secondary  schools,  and  it  must  be 
obtained  in  our  universities  or  schools  of  technology.  The  in- 
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struction  should  be  largely  in  the  laboratory,  and  as  a  minimum, 
each  of  the  three  sciences  should  require  one-half  the  student’s 
time  for  one- semester,  and  more  than  this  should  be  given  if 
the  student  has  had  no  proper  training  in  the  elements  of  these 
branches  in  the  secondary  school.  (3)  Knowledge  of  these 
subjects  is  essential  to  the  satisfactory  study  of  medicine,  and 
no  substitutes  for  them  can  be  accepted.  (4)  The  best  medical 
schools  can  not  accept  for  matriculation  the  bachelor’s  degree 
even  from  our  best  universities  without  going  back  of  the 
degree  and  ascertaining  how  thoroly  the  student  has  been 
grounded  in  these  sciences. 

It  was  further  affirmed  that  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  study  of 
modern  medicine.  The  paper  concluded  with  the  statement  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  medical  educators  of  the  country  to  re¬ 
quire  at  least  two  years  in  the  college  in  physics,  chemistry,  bi¬ 
ology,  and  the  modem  languages  for  admission  to  the  medical 
school,  and  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  Association  was 
asked  in  “  this  movement  for  the  betterment  of  the  profession.” 

The  paper  on  the  doctor’s  dissertation  considered  in  detail 
conditions  at  hand  at  the  present  time  in  American  universities 
in  this  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Complete  statistics 
were  given  as  to  the  evolution  of  the  dissertation  from  the 
standpoint  of  instructor  and  student  and  of  its  subsequent  dis¬ 
position;  of  the  number  of  doctor’s  degrees  awarded,  and  of 
the  number  of  dissertations  published.  A  recommendation 
was  strongly  urged  that  the  requirement  of  a  reading  knowl¬ 
edge  of  French  and  German,  as  a  qualification  to  be  insisted 
upon  in  advance  of  the  candidate  for  the  degree,  should  be 
made  by  all  members  of  the  Association,  but  three  of  which 
enforce  it  at  the  present  time.  The  position  was  taken  that  all 
dissertations  should  be  printed.  All  but  two  of  the  institutions 
in  the  Association  supposedly  print  all  dissertations,  but  few  of 
these,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  show  complete  lists.  The  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  of  the  award  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  were  found,  as 
has  repeatedly  been  affirmed  to  be  the  case,  remarkably  homo¬ 
geneous  and  as  a  whole  satisfactory,  altho  in  detail  there  is 
still  need  of  concurrent  action  in  important  points. 
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The  Ann  Arbor  Conference,  in  which  all  but  one  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  universities  of  its  membership  participated,  was  one  of  the 
most  thoroly  alive  of  recent  meetings,  as  it  was  in  its  positive 
results  one  of  the  most  important.  If  in  its  earlier  years,  its  in¬ 
fluence  has  appeared  to  be  on  the  surface  at  times  more  ideal 
than  real,  it  has  none  the  less  steadily  brought  the  institutions 
which  are  its  members,  and  which  fairly  represent  the  ultimate 
conditions  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country,  more  and 
more  closely  together  in  precept  and  practise,  until  now  it  has 
been  able  in  an  important  direction  to  define  a  national  stand¬ 
ard,  which,  however  it  may  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  non¬ 
members  of  the  Association,  will  not  fail  in  the  end  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  valid.  There  is  still  abundant  room  in 
the  whole  educational  system  for  the  future  activity  of  the 
Association.  The  proposed  standardization  of  the  colleges  is 
quite  as  important  in  its  bearing  as  the  action  taken  in  the 
case  of  the  universities  and  should  speedily  follow  as  a  link 
in  a  logical  chain  that  is  still  unwelded. 

The  Association  elected  as  its  President  for  the  ensuing  year 
the  University,  of  Michigan,  with  Leland  Stanford  as  Vice- 
President.  Harvard  was  made  Secretary  for  the  regular  period 
of  five  years,  and  Cornell  and  Columbia  were  appointed  addi¬ 
tional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  the  next  annual  Conference  at  Cornell  University,  at 
a  date  to  be  subsequently  determined. 


A  Tempest  in  a 
Teapot 


The  fact  that  Boston,  despite  all  the  changes 
that  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  in  the 
world,  is  still  “  a  state  of  mind,”  is  again 
demonstrated  by  the  almost  hysterical  discussion  which  has 
been  going  on  there  for  some  time  past  relative  to  the  transfer 
of  a  teacher  from  one  high  school  to  another.  In  most  places 
such  a  transfer  would  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  ordinary  routine 
of  official  administration.  It  would  not  be  lookt  upon  neces¬ 
sarily  as  being  an  act  of  discipline  or  a  punishment  of  any  kind. 
If  the  superintendent  of  schools  were  a  competent  man,  as  is 
the  case  in  Boston,  such  a  transfer  would  be  regarded  simply  as 
a  new  disposition  of  the  forces  at  his  disposal.  It  would  in  no 
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wise  be  held  to  reflect  upon  the  competence  or  effectiveness  of 
the  person  transferred. 

In  Boston,  however,  the  pupils  and  graduates  of  one  of  the 
high  schools  in  question,  and  their  quite  too  high-strung 
parents,  have  been  carrying  on  an  elaborate  and  determined 
warfare  against  the  school  board  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools  about  a  transfer  which  both  the  school  board  and 
superintendent  unite  in  saying  was  a  desirable  one,  was  not  an 
act  of  discipline  or  punishment,  but  was  made  in  the  interests 
of  the  schools  alone  and  without  any  personal  feeling. 

At  this  distance  from  the  scene  of  battle,  we  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  express  surprize  at  the  amount  of  consideration  the 
case  has  received  in  the  public  press.  We  have  no  possible 
doubt  that  the  superintendent  and  school  board  acted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  their  judgment  told  them  was  best  for  the  schools 
and  for  the  teacher  transferred.  It  would  be  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  amount  of  heat  which  has  been  brought  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  did  not  experience  prove  that  no  questions,  not  even 
those  of  religion,  can  excite  so  much  high  feeling  and  animosity 
as  ordinary  matters  of  educational  policy  and  routine. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

As  a  matter  of  more  than  local  interest,  may 

Universities  and  j  what  explanation  is  to  be  offered  of  the 
Newspapers  ^ 

attitude  taken  by  the  press  toward  the  great 

Universities  of  the  United  States  and  their  activities? 

This  attitude  is  almost  universally  one  of  neglect,  of  mis¬ 
representation,  and  not  infrequently  of  contempt.  In  any  other 
country  the  universities  are  esteemed  as  the  most  precious  of 
the  nation’s  treasures.  In  this  country,  despite  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  history  and  public  services,  the  newspaper  press  treats 
them  with  disdain. 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  to  this  subject  for  some 
years  past,  but  of  late  I  have  been  led  to  remark  in  particular 
the  discreditable  attitude  toward  Chicago  and  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versities  taken  by  the  newspaper  press  of  Chicago  and  New 
York.  Important  events  in  their  work  which  are  of  large  sig¬ 
nificance  and  much  public  interest  are  either  not  noticed  at  all. 
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or  are  misrepresented,  and  flaring  publicity  is  given  to  any 
casual  student  freakishness  or  outbreak  of  boyish  fun. 

In  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Independent,  a  journal  ordi¬ 
narily  edited  with  care,  I  read  in  the  issue  of  January  30,  1908, 
the  following  extraordinary  statements  made  apropos  of  an 
incident  in  student  life,  of  no  importance,  which  was 
greatly  magnified  by  the  sensational  press,  even  after  respon¬ 
sibility  for  it  had  been  disavowed  by  the  undergraduate  paper 
itself : 

“But  the  attitude  of  the  Columbia  students  is  quite  compre¬ 
hensible.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  their  environment  and 
training.  They  are  accustomed  to  see  women  shoved  off  into 
an  annex  across  the  street  and  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  the 
freedom  and  advantages  they  enjoy.  They  are  aware  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  opinion  among  the  faculty  that  to  admit 
women  to  their  classes  would  lower  the  standard  of  scholarship. 
They  know  that  women  are  by  a  law  of  the  university  ex¬ 
cluded  from  entering  the  newest  and  finest  building  on  the 
campus,  Hamilton  Hall.  Women  may  enter  it  on  their  knees 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  off  the  filth  left  by  masculine  habits; 
they  may  come  for  office  consultations  or  as  assistants  and 
stenographers  to  write  the  letters  of  the  professors  and  take 
down  their  ideas  for  future  books,  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  express  in  these  sacred  precincts  any  ideas  of  their  own.  It  is 
inevitable  that  young  men  seeing  women  employed  only  in  a 
servile  or  subordinate  capacity  should  come  to  regard  them  as 
only  fit  to  wait  on  men,  and  should  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
meeting  them  as  equals,  as  comrades  and  as  competitors.” 

By  adding  the  results  of  precise  inquiry  to  information  which 
I  already  possest  in  regard  to  the  policies  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  I  discovered  that  each  statement  made  in  the  extract 
quoted  was  a  falsehood.  Each  statement  is  a  falsehood  in  the 
guise  of  truth,  so  subtle  that  it  appears  to  indicate  malice. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  question  arises :  What  possible  mo¬ 
tive  can  there  be  for  the  malicious  misrepresentation  of  the 
policies  of  a  great  university?  In  the  case  which  I  am  citing 
it  happens  to  be  Columbia  which  is  attacked;  tomorrow  it  may 
be  Harvard,  or  Yale,  or  Princeton,  or  still  more  likely,  Chicago. 
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What  is  the  explanation  of  what  I  can  only  regard  as  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  discreditable  phenomenon  in  our  American  life  ? 

J.  J.  L. 

[The  phenomenon  to  which  our  correspondent  calls  atten¬ 
tion,  and  which  is  a  matter  of  constant  discussion  among  uni¬ 
versity  officers,  is  apparently  due  to  some  cause  which,  as  Lord 
Dundreary  would  remark,  is  “  one  of  those  things  that  no 
fellow  can  find  out.” — Editor.] 


One  of  the  best  known  and  most  widely  circulated  weekly 
publications  in  the  country  recently  printed  the  advertisement 
which  follows : 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

College  for  Sale. — Whole  or  half  interest;  presi¬ 
dency  included.  Annual  net  income  $5,000. 

Comment  is  hardly  necessary. 


An  educational  paper  which  deserves  very  wide  reading  ap¬ 
pears  in  Putnam’s  Monthly  for  January  last.  The  author  is 
Mrs.  George  Haven  Putnam  and  her  subject  is  “  A  classical 
education.”  It  would  be  worth  while  to  have  this  paper  discust 
at  school  and  college  faculty  meetings. 


Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley,  teacher  in  the  State  Normal  School  in 
Oswego,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Bagley  will  begin 
his  new  work  September  i,  f^oS. 


